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JO.RE WOB.D 


Aware of the keen md active interest which these lectures 
excited in. the audience to wliich they were addressed, I gladly 
contribute a foreword now the contents are presented to a 
wider circle* Readers will find the book lucid, and, in the best 
sense of the word, simple. Its limitations are made clear by the 
author. It is an introduction to psychology, not a textbook. 
Its aim is to show what manner of topics is the concern of 
psychology, not to present in detail the mass of technical 
knowledge which has been acquired. The bibliography at the 
end gives good guidance to those who, attracted by this pleasant 
sketch of the territory, may wish to explore it further. 

During recent years the science has gained a dangerous 
popularity, and many dubious guides have offered themselves 
to the public. Let it be known that the advancement and appli- 
cation of psychology is no^Y in charge of an established pro- 
fession, whose members accept strict standards of training, of 
conduct, and of social responsibility. Those who make contact 
with psychology for the first time should inquire into the 
credentials and standing of those who offer to assist them. 
Dr. Boenlieim is a medical psychologist and so bound by the code 
of another great profession. He is a man of wide experience in 
important posts, and I can claim on his behalf authoritj^ for 
what he puts before his public. 

I am an academic psychologist, and so less interested in the 
application of psychology than in theories and the advancement 
of knowledge. Yet he and I meet in the assurance that we are 
members of the same profession, and moved by the same scien- 
tific ideals. From the fello-wship between us a moral may be 
drawn. It may have seemed to you in the beginning that all was 
uncertainty and dispute. Where was truth to be found among 
the conflicting schools? But all sciences are contro’i'ersial at 
their growing points, and it is Just there that scientists find their 
work most interesting and exciting. So they form rival schools, 
and each seeks to fit all the facts into its own theories. They take 
for granted a great body of agreement without which there 
could be mo sensible dispute. Do not be dismayed, then, if you 
hear a deafening clamour of argument.^.Being a newcomer you 
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cannot know how iritich established knowledge lies behind the 
smoke of battle. You are listemng to pspholog>- growing. 
Sooner or later these differences will be resolved, andmew dis- 
putes spring up. But some, like the author and myself, declme 
to adhere to any school. It appears to us unlikely that one body 
of very able people should be entirely wrong and another 
entirely right. It is more probable that each has much to teach 
us. So we are eclectics. We accept any idea which appears to us 
sound, no matter what its origin, and we endeavour to incor- 
porate it into our own thinking. We do not demand that others 
Luld accept our point of view. We prefer that they should do 
their own thinking. Wliatever the ultimate value of this attitude, 
it is certainly the proper one for the beginner. so®® 

time before you know enough to be competent to take sides. 
In this book you will find an impartial and balanced statement 
of the differences within psychology, and an illustration of the 

way to learn from all the schools. i. 

Psychology is the science which inevitably comes home to 

everybody, and one which can be systematically studied by 

all at all times, and in all circumstances. But do not think that 
it is an easy study. We who spend our liyes^ with it can assure 
you that it is not at all easy. It must be studied with full scm 
tific riaour, and inadequate knowledge can be dangerous. But 
I hope that this interesting little book will inspire many o pu 
forth real effort to extend their knowledge. The rew ard aw^aiting 
them is a deeper insight into human affairs and a greater chanty 
toward their neighbours. 

A. W. W'OLTEBS 

Professor of Psychology in the University of Btadiny. 
Fellow ond sometime President of the British Psychological isoaety. 


PREFACE 


This book is primarily for the intelligent lay person. It is an 
> . account of twenty-four lectures given at the Reading University 

for members of the W.E.A. It does not profess to be original 
and makes full use of material from other works on the subject, 
besides being based on my own experience. Among the many 
authors whose witings have greatly helped me I should like to 
mention Crichton-Miller, Flugel, K. Mannheim, Nicole and 
Thouless, to name only a few of them. I have abstained from 
** quotations within the text which -would distract the reader and 

are in my opinion unnecessary in a popular work, but I have 
given a full list of books in the bibliography. 

Although there are many books available on psychology there 
are not so many short unbiased introductions to the subject 
which are easily understandable to the layman. Therefore I 
followed the wishes of many of my listeners in publishing these 
lectures. I concluded from the interest they have taken that 
there might be a corresponding interest amongst a larger group 
of people who want to increase their knowledge of psychology. 

I am veiy grateful to Professor A. W. Wolters who has intro- 
duced me to these lectures and who has given me most valuable 
help and support whenever I needed it, and also to Miss Con- 
stance Simmins who kindly read the manuscript arid suggested 
several changes and alterations. My thanks are due to Miss Vera 
Flower, Mr. R. Stokes and Mr. H. Hare who gave me their 
technical help and read the proofs; furthermore to the W.E.A. 
f Class w'hieh helped to clear many points in lively discussions, and 

last, but not least, to Mr. W. Starr and Mr. F. Padley who are in 
charge of the Reading branch of the W.E.A. and Miss Gee, the 
Class Secretary, for their co-operation. 


.u.iY, 1945 
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Part I— PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 

One could approach the vast subject of psychology from many 
very different angles. My choice will be governed by the practical 
considerations involved in lecturing to an audience composed 
of people who are engaged in widely differing occupations. 
Some are manual workers, others are clerks or civil seri^ants. 
Many of you will be attending classes on psychology for the 
first time, others - social and nursery workers, or teachers - have 
some knowledge of the subject and are anxious to increase it, 
whilst a few have undergone psychological training. 

Under these circumstances I have to find a level of instruction 
which will be of interest to the majority of my listeners. Ob- 
viously it must be simple enough for the untrained people to 
follow, and, on the other hand, matter of interest to the more 
advanced students should be included. I will do my best to meet 
the needs of all sections of my audience, . ,, 

A series of twenty-four lectures cannot, of course, give you a 
complete picture of psychology. IVhat I really w'ant to do is to 
make you think on psychological lines. I want to encourage you 
to look at familiar things in a new light, but it is certainly not 
my aim to train you to be psychologists. Everyone knows that 
there is a darrger in acquiring a smattering of knowledge. There 
are those who, having read popular periodicals on psychology, 
feel entitled to give advice to their friends when they seem to be 
in difficulties. Others, former patients, seem to think that 
having had psychological treatment themselves they are 
qualified to treat others althougli they have neither the know- 
ledge nor the necessary objectivity. I do not w’ant to add to the 
number of such people, but since psychology is woven into the 
fabric of everyday life, it is clearly desirable that those who are 
aivare of the responsibilities of citizenship should have some 
knowledge of the subject. 

You may ask why it is important that you should have a 
knowledge of psychology if you cannot put it into practice and 
I should reply that, though you will not be able to use the know- 
ledge yoti acquire in treating special cases as the -psychiatrist 
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does, you will be able to use it in everyday life. If I were to ask 
you if you thought common sense important you would ca]l it 
a strange question. You w'ould reply that there is hardly any 
situation in life, any problem, any conflict, any task which does 
not require the exercise of common sense. It would^ not be true 
to say that common sense is always decisive but it should be • 
taken into account, though irrational considerations and feelings 
often get the upper hand. The same applies to psychology . It is^ 
as important as common sense, it is relevant to all aspects of 
life and should always play its part. This raises the question of 
the difference between common sense and psy chology ; they 
are not identical but they do not exclude each other; if they do, 

then something is wrong with psychology. 

Common sense could be defined as an intellectual function 
Avhich enables the individual to face a piohlem and to deal 

Psychology’ is a science which seeks to understand the work- 
ing of the mind, it clarifies relationships and shows causes and 
effects in their proper proportion. It reinforces common sense 

bv adding knowledge. , 

“in studying the elements of individual psychology w’e en- 
deavour* to acquire the necessary knowledge to enable us to 
understand the individual, not only as an individual, but in his 
relationship to the group in which he li\ cs. There are constant 
interactions between the individual and his group as such and 
between him and other members of the group, and since hujnan 
beings can only live in groups - the solitary hermit way of life 
cannot be considered normal - one might say that social 
psychology’ covers the whole of life. 


/'■'HISTOR Y J . 

^ ^ 

Psychology is a young science compared with philosophy and 
medicine. Its beginning has no definite date and though early 
traces of it can be found, in its present form it is not much more 
than a hundred years old. As I have pointed out, psychology 
is the science which deals with the mind, and endeavours to 
understand its fundamental features and development. No 
science is completely isolated and, as you will see, psychology- 
's connected with many related sciences and has received im- 
pulses from various sources, though philosophy, education and 
medicine are its most directly traceable ancestors. 

The collection of data and the observation of phenomena are 
common to all sciences, and men have pursued the search for 
knowledge from the beginning of time. The Greek philosophers, 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, during the third and fourth 
centuries before Christ, provided a basis for the study of human 
behaviour. From that time onwards philosophers have been 
particularly interested in studying the human mind? because 
the mind is the vehicle of knowledge. It is the organ on which 
we must depend if we "vvant to understand the universe. 

When we considey philosophy as it has developed through 
the centuries, we find that there is hardly one philosopher who 
has not made some contribution to psychology, but it would 
take too long to name them all or to go into details of the nature 
of their various contributions. 

It is, however, only during the last hundred yeai’s that 
psychology has taken shape and emerged as a sepai-ate science. 
It may be of interest if I give you the names of some of the 
pioneers. In 1816 J. F. Herbart wrote a textbook on psychology. 
Thomas Bro'wn who was Professor of moral philosophy at Edin- 
burgh University from 1810 to 1820 w-rote a book called The 
Philosophi/ of the Human Mind and about the same time James 
Mill wrote The Analysis of the Phenomena of the Hiirnan Mind, 
and others followed their lead. The first psychological laboratory 
was established in Leipzig by Wilhelm Wundt, who in 1873 
published a book entitled Principles of Physiological Psychology. 

Wundt was the founder of modern experimental psychology, 
which can be described as the observations of the reactions 
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of the individual. The method used is to set the subject various 
tasks, such as giving him certain words which he is asked -to 
associate with other words, or he is asked to deal with certain, 
prepared, situations. In ail cases his reactions are caretuHy 
timed and noted. This method has been developed m great . 
detail, and various kinds of apparatus have been constructed 
to assist in the coUection of data about the working of the mmd 
Present day psycholog>' has much to thank Wilhelm Wundt 
for and those who worked wath him in the early days or ex- 
perimeiital psychology. To mention only one example, om 
modern testing system has been almost entirely built up on the 
foundations laid by those early workers. 

One of the reasons why the study of psychology is so compli- 
cated is that it has been developed in many different ways, 
and contributions from widdy diverse sources have given it its 

I mentioned just now Wundt’s book on ' 

chology. This leads us to another avenue of psychological 
development. Physiology is the science which deals with the 
structure and function of the body. Part of its work is the study 
of the nervous system and this is where the contact wrth psy- 
chology is made.'Tndeed, it would be true to say that the 
development of modern psychology cannot be dissociated from 
the development of modern physiology. Some of the most 
important work on this subject was done hy Johannes MuUer 
and W^ilhelm Helmholtz, who published works on the structure 

of the eve and on sound perception. 

I must make clear that the different sciences developed over 
the same period, sometimes separately, sometimes mfluencmg 
each other, but eventually converging and leading to progressive 

understanding. ■ a , 

So far I have mentioned tivo of the contributing factors m 
the evolution of psychology. We now come to another science 
which of the utmost importance in itself, has also made valuable 
contributions to the development of psychology, that is biology. 
The names of Darwin and Mendel are well known. I 
remind you that in The Qngin of Species published m l 861 and 
Beseem of Man published in 1871, Darwin expounds his theory 
of the development of the species. He takes as the basis of lus 
contention, the principle 6f natural selection within the species 
ip the stn^gle for life^ and the variation m the species whicii 
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infliieaces both the struggle and the selection. It was Darain 
who first drew attention to the similarities between the mental 
processes of man and those -of animals, and it is on the 
basis of his work that modem animal psychology has been 
developed. 

The last great science which -has. played an important part 
ill i!'u.‘ formation of modern psychology:' is .education. Men like 
Rousseau, l-^estaloxzi and Froebel developed the psychological 
approach in place of the mechanical imparting of information. 
They studied the special cliaraeteristies of the mind, and adapted 
methods of teaching, taking these characteristics into considera- 
tion. Incidentally psychology has been able to repay part of its 
debt to education by making some important contributions to 
the development of modern educational .methods. 

' From this you will see that -the development of modern 
psychology has been a very gradual'., process, and philosophy, 
physiology, biology and education, have all left their marks 
upon it. 


P S Y C H O L O G 1 C A L T E R M S 

At thiis stage 1 think I should give you some definitions ot cle- 
mentarv psychological terms. I do so to ensure 3 'our being able 
to follow mj’’ further lectures. Thouless, whose excellent and 
clear definitions I follow in this chapter, says : ‘Definition is 
good as a servant, but bad as a master’. Like aU sciences psy- 
cholotry has its ‘jargon’, and I am afraid there is a tendency 
among some psychologists to talk too much in terms that are 
unintdligible to‘the lay person. I ^dll try to avoid this, but you 
wiH understand that, in describing some phenomena withm the 
psychological realm, it is necessary to use scientific terms, n hen 
I use. these terms I shall be doing so for the sake of clarity and 
not in order to preserve professional secrecy. 


BEFIiEXES ANO IHSTIHCTS 

If we study the behaviour of animals and men, we find that m 
ordinary'iiVing there are certain actions that are common to all 
members of the same species. The lower the form of life, the 
simpler the action. These are known as ‘reaction patterns and 
'the simplest of these is known as ‘tropism’. Plants that react to 
the sun, either by turning towards it or away from it are demon- 
strating positive or negative ‘heliotxopism’. Some of the most 
primitive species of animals react in this way and will swim 
towards the light. Tropism as such has no importance for human 
psychology, but it is the lowest point at which pattern reaction 
can be observed. 

Coming up the scale of reactions, the next stage is the reflex . 
The reflex is also an innate pattern reaction but different from 
tropism in that it is not the reaction of the whole organism, 
but only of a special part of it. Another difference is that for 
this reaction to take place there must be a nerve path. 

' The reflex arc as it is caHed has three main parts : - 

1 . The receptor - the point at which the action takes place. 

2. The conductingpath-anerve which connects the receptor TO 

3. The effector - the point where the reaction occurs. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEEMS 

There are conscious reflexes, e.g. sneezing or cougiiing and 
there are unconscious reflexes, e.g. iris-contraction if light comes 
into the eye. Reflexes play a great part in modern psychology. 
Reflexes in human beings are often extremely complicated. 
There is a definite connection in higher animals between the 
peripheral reflex and the central nervous system. One could say 
that the more developed parts of the brain exercise a general 
supervision and direction. 

Still higher up tlie scale we come to instincts. These are also 
innate reaction patterns, but of mudi greater complexity than 
reflexes. There are four points of importance to be noted in 
connection with instincts. 

1. Adaptability, which is far greater than in reflexes. 

2. Universality within the same species. 

8. The remarkable degree of perfection in performance from 
the beginning. 

- 4. The coimection with the emotions as soon as the working 
of the instinct is threatened. 

Adaptability - we find that the higher up the scale of animal 
life we go, the greater is the range of adaptability. 

The higher animals can adapt their instincts to suit their 
needs, though these adaptations are not necessarily a'' function 
of the intelligence. Xo thought or foresight is necessary and 
probably does not exist. In lower forms of life we find the range 
restricted. Observation of bees showed that their instincts only 
functioned adequately as long as the demands made on them 
were witliin normal limits. When the hive was moved, it was 
observed that the bees were thrown into great confusion and 
could not adapt themselves to the changed conditions. 

Universality - we find that members of the same species 
have the same instincts. As a rule we do not find great 
individual differences. 

Relati\ e perfection - here we find a great difference betweeir 
human beings and animals. In animals instincts work with 
a high degree of perfection from the beginning. Think of 
young ducks taken to the water for the first time, who 
swim at once. Young birds fly as soon as they are pushed 
out of the nest. This does not mean that there is no develop- « 
ment of the function, but it takes the form of improvement 
by practice, and perfection is soon reached after which 
no further progress is possible. 
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Emotional connection - the connection of instincts w-ith 
emotions is common to both human beings and animals. 

A dog disturbed whilst eating will certainly show anger. 
There is a difference of opinion whether animals experience 
any emotions unconnected with their natural functions, 
if, for example, they experience pleasure in performing 
some actions, or if they are capalde of experiencmg piel. 
However, it seems true to say that emotion in animals 
seems mainly to be of biological importance. I angei 
threatens, the emotion experienced increases the power ol 
instinct to perform its function. 

The instincts of human beings are not fundamentally difleient 
from those of animals. You have only to think ol people under 
strong emotional stress to realise that wc otten fall back to 
our primith-e reaction pattern. To a great extent 
have, however, modided their instinctive reactioi^, they ha.e 
adapted themselves to their life and its needs and do not, under 
normal conditions, react in a primitive way. . 

The modifications of the primitive instinct m «^an 
three main lines. Modification by experience, modification 
through thought and modification made by the asseition o 
indmduality in contrast to the general behaviour of the ^ec^s 
Human behaviour has its roots in innate instincts but we also 
possess an inborn plasticity which enables us to adjust ourselves 

^‘^MSSirhas^de an elaborate classification of Immaii 
instincts enumerating fourteen different kinds, among which are 
the instincts for combat, repulsion, curiosity, ^ 

food seeking. I think, however, for our purpose, the best class 
cation is thf biological one which 

First, self preservation - this covers the whole stiuggle 
existence, reactions to hunger, danger, etc.; second, the re- 
productive instinct upon which depends the continuance of the 
Lee; and third the herd or gregarious i^tmct which is basis 
of social life. These are the main classifications and under these 
headings the other instincts can be grouped. 

There is no antithesis between instinct f t 

. is in fact co-operation. This adaptation and modification of 

instincts which I have described is one of the functions of the 
intelligence. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND TESTS 

I said, ill my last lecture, that instincts and intelligence co- 
operate with each other. Some people have even gone so far as 
to say that intelligence is the power to make the right use of 
instincts, but 1 would not commit myself to this definition. 

We have to consider intelligence in its relation to instincts. 
When we discuss animal psychology, we shall see that, as 
we come up the scale of animal life, we find, near the top, traits 
that closely resemble human insight and intelligence. Before I 
attempt to give you a definition of intelligence, it may help if 
we consider the methods by which intelligence is measured. 
These arc known as ‘testing’, and involve the working out of 
tests of various kinds. 

The French psychologists Binet and Simon were the pioneers 
in this field, others have continued their work until it has 
become a well established science. Very detailed methods have 
been worked out. The principle is to find tests that can be 
passed by the average child at various ages. This may sound 
simple, but to ensure a high degree of accuracy maRy thous- 
ands of tests have had to be devised and applied experimentally 
to thousands of children and adults. 

The present testing system has been exhaustively used and 
found reliable. It is constantly in use and, while it ivould not 
be true to say that it functions perfectly, the margin of error is 
constantly being reduced. Another fact that has to be taken 
into account is that emotions may disturb the person who is 
being tested and thus affect the results. An experienced tester, 
however, knows how to make allowance for such interference. 

It may clarify our point if we take an example of an eight 
year old child whose intelligence has to be tested. If he passes 
the tests for his own age we go on to the next and so on. 
If he only passes the test for eight year olds, we say that he has 
a mental age of eight. If he passes the test for ten year olds, then 
we say that his actual age is eight and his mental age ten. In 
order to express our findings in a commonly understood formula 
we work it out in the following way : — 

Mental age X 100 The relation between actual and 

Actual age mental age in percentage, 

■ • ■ — ' , , ■ 18 
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In the case of a child of eight who has passed the tests for 
children of ten, it means: 


10 X 100 
8 


125. 


120 

113 + 
85 + 
70—85 
Below 70 


The resulting figure "vve call the intelligence quotient. 

The folloMing table will give you an idea how this works 
out in practice, though I must make clear that the figures given 
are only an approximate classification, since conditions vary 
with time and place. I should also like to emphasise that intelli- 
gence testing estimates only one facet of the general make-up 
and that people with a comparatively low I.Q. 'i ery otten do 
efficient and valuable work due to other qualities they possess. 
Intelligence quotient of more than 

Grammar School Standard. 

Other forms of advanced education. 

Less advanced forms of secondary education. 
Dull and backward. 

Children in need of special education. 

To return to our child of eight. We find that if we test the 
same chUd again at the age of ten that his mental age is twelve 
and a hffif and at twelve we find a mental age of fifteen which 
means that all the time the intelligence quotient is the same, one 
hundred and twenty-five. This is the rule and not the exception. 

It may strike you as strange, and you may ask, n the chucU 
intelligence has not in fact increased. Has he not developed his 
gifts during the years from eight to twelve? ^Naturally the child s 
inteUigence has developed. Everydbing in body and mind grows 
and so does intelligence. What has not changed is the rektion- 
ship between the actual age and the mental age. The intelli- 
gence quotient has not changed, it is constant within the same 
fodividual. If a child starts off ahead of his contemporaries he 
keeps this advantage. The fact to be remembered is that the 
tests show ability, not achievement, and the ability is constant 

in relation to the age. • 

“ The explanatioh is to be found in the fact that abihty is 
inborn and grows with the person. The bram of a small child is 
different from that of a fully developed adult, and the abihties 
measured by the tests are obviously correlated with the develop- 
ment of the brain, therefore as the brain develops the abilities 
develop with it. j \ 
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This raises the whole question of the importance of heredity 
and you may say if ability is inborn environment plays a part 
in the development of intelligence. Certainly it is of some im- 
portance, but experiments have shown that here heredity is 
the most influential factor. Education, too, is of some import- 
ance in the development of intelligence, and could be said to 
})r«>vide the appropriate environment in -which the innate in- 
telligence can reach its maximum effectiveness. 

It is possible to give intelligence tests to very \'oung children 
and tests show that intelligence continues to develop until al)out 
the age of sixteen, when it remains constant for the rest of life, 
or at least until \-er5' old age. Organic illness may cause dete- 
rioration and older people tend to lack memory. It has to be 
remembered too, that though the actual inteUigence does not 
develop after sixteen, yet knowledge and experience play a 
great part in shaping it and determinii^ its usefulness. 

Perhaps we are now in a better position to attempt a defi- 
nition. I think it can be said that iintelligenee is the inborn 
power of adaptability and the capacity for relational thinking 
and acting: to use a popular phrase ‘getting the hang of things’. 

This lecture has brought us into the field of experimental 
psyehologj-. This is the science that is concerned with 'Observing 
waj's of behaviour, and, as its name suggests, it is based on the 
results of experiments which have been made. These are of all 
kinds and they are carried out with meticulous accuracy. An 
^American psychologist, Gesell, published some interesting 
experiments on children. In order to help his observations he 
constructed a room using material that made it possible to see 
in but not to see out. It was thus possible to watch children 
who were quite unconscious of being observed. Testing is a 
product of this branch of psychology. 

Many -w'orkers prefer experimental psychology to all other 
forms because it is an objective method of observing and re- 
cording facts, but even here the human element is present in the 
person of the observer. However, compai-ed -with modern 
medical psychology, which we shall discuss later, it is impersonal. 


animal psychology 

This lecture will deal with animal psychology, which interests 
us as a field of research for human psychology. The activities 
of human beings are extremely complex, human behaviour is 
made up of reflexes, instincts and intelligent activity, all closely 
interwoven. In the field of animal psychology we can observe 
the working of reflexes and instincts in a relatively uncompli- 
cated state and studies in this sphere help to throw light on the 
problems of human psychology. 

If you are in doubt about the validity of the comparison 
between animals and human beings, I must refer you to the 
works of Darwin. Psycho-analytical studies have also shown 
that primitive instincts underlie our ordinary behaviour and 
come to the surface in special circumstances. 

If we consider some examples of animal behaviour, we shall 
see how instincts function and how far modification of instincts 

is possible. j • , 

Thinlc of a hen eating corn. The hen sees the corn and picks 
it up. Tiffs is a simple reflex, the hen sees the food, the eyes 
cable to the nervous system, the appropriate movements are 
initiated and it starts to eat. The same reflex action takes place 
in the case of a bird eating a worm, but not always. If the bird 
has young ones it will not swallow the worm itself but will carry 
it to them. Here we see a reflex modified by instinct. In the case 
of a hen that has hatched and reared several broods of ducklings 
and then rears chicks, we find that she will expect the chicks 
to take to the water. This show's that an outside factor has 
brought about a limitation of the instinct. 

The mating of birds is another example of instinct at work ; 
in this case a whole chain of development has to be worked out 
in sequence. Suitable territory has to be found, a mate to be 
chosen, a nest built and then breeding starts. All this invari- 
ably takes place in the spring, though some experiments were 
made in Canada, keeping birds in heated and sun lighted rooms. 
Under these conditions they started breeding in Januap-. 
This is another example of modification of instinct by an outside 
facto?. 

" The migration of birds is obviously the working of an ex- 
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tremeiy powerful instinct which is, at present, beyond our 
understanding. 

Fn some cases it is possible to improve an instinctive function. 
All birds sing by instinct, but it has also been observed that 
singing is improved by practice and imitation. As 3'ou know 
there are canary breeders who bring up birds to act as singing 
teachers. Here the instinctive function is greatly developed 
and improved. 

Forms of play among animals are an interesting study. Play 
occurs when the animal goes through a period of infane\% but 
this onty happens in the higher animals and is nearly always 
a preparation for adult life. A kitten playing with a ball is 
practising to catch mice. Sometimes, how'ever, it is just an 
outlet for abundant energy. 

You all know the possibilities of training animals, which can 
produce some amazing results, but there are always limitations. 

Some of the most famous investigations with animals have 
been Koehler’s experiments with apes. Koehler spent several 
years in Teneriffe where he made an intensive study of the be- 
haviour of apes; the results of his experiments have been 
extremely interesting. Apes clearly have insight and can size up 
a situation and deal with it in a way that demonstrate? a certain 
amount of understanding. When food was placed out of reach, it 
w'as found that they learned to pile boxes on top of each other 
and climb up in an attempt to get it. Here, how'ever, the limitation 
of their powers of reasoning became apparent. They never 
learned to pile up the boxes in such a way as to make the pile 
safe -bigger boxes at the bottom - they always piled them 
haphazardly with the result that they often collapsed. 

Dogs too are capable of responding to intensive training and 
often demonstrate a similar kind of understanding. They will 
work out a roundabout way of getting at food if the direct w'ay 
is barred, but here, too, the response has its limitations. 

There are plenty of examples of social life among animals. 
Many wild animals live in herds with leaders, and among insects 
we find that bees and ants live in a highly organised state. 

Swans give us an interesting example of family life. They 
are monogamous and are faithful to each other tliroughout life. 
Each family has its nest, they are extremely Jealous of their 
territorial rights and are likely to attack anyone who comes 
too near. 
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Birds have a varied pattern of social life; some are mono- 
gamous whilst others have harems and live in communities. 
The fact that emerges from a study of aU these forms of social 
life is that they are not entirely dictated by practical considera- 
tions but arise out of an innate tendency for social livii^. We 
find too that there are the leaders and the led, the bullies and the 
bullied, among animals as everywhere else. 

That animals jhave emotions is obvious. They express anger 
and fear, love, hatred and jealousy. They do not laugh, though 
Koehler maintains that apes can show an expression very similar 
to human laughter. There are various methods of communi- 
cation among animals. Some can be heard by human beings but 
there are undoubtedly other methods, for instance smell is a 
means of communication. The so-called ecological sense is very 
well developed in animals; they know exactly where it suits 
them best to settle down. 

This very sketchy outline of animal psychology was only 
supposed to illustrate that one can differentiate between several 
classes of animals. Some react mainly in the way of reflexes, 
others show instincts at work which are increasingly operative 
the higher up the scale the animal is. t¥e also saw adaptability 
to envirol&nental conditions in a varying degree and real insight 
and intelligence. 


• CONDITIONED REFLEXES AND 
• BEHAVIOURISM 

^ . Pavlov, a Russian i-eseareh physiologist, devoted much time to 

the study of the digestive organs, and most of his experiments 
were connected with measuring the digestive functions of dogs 
under special conditions. As you know the sight of food causes 
a secretion of saliva in the mouth. Food was produced and 
coinciding with the production of the food a bell was rung. 
The sight of the food caused the secretion of saliva in the dog’s 
mouth. This was repeated for a number of times; then the bell 
rang but no food was produced, and it was found that the sound 
of the bell had produced the saliva secretion although the dog 
had not actually seen the food. The first reaction - the natural 
stimulus - w'as called an unconditioned reflex, and the second 
a conditioned reflex. 

These experiments were conducted very thoroughly. Bells 
of various tones w'ere used and Pavlov discovered that the dog’s 
range of tone diflerentiation was very acute and went as far as 
V one eighth of a tone. This means that one eighth of a toiJfe decided 

whether or not the reflex took place. 

Krasnogorski carried through similar reflex studies with 
children by showing them chocolate. This made them open their 
mouths. At the same time he touched their arms. After many 
repetitions he touched the arm without showing the chocolate 
and immediately the mouth opened. The reflex was artificially 
conditioned. 

From these experiments Pavlov and others worked out a 
comprehensive theory which postulated that all mental activity 
in animals and in human beings can be seen as reflexes. Naturally 
this theory involves more complicated reflexes than the one I 
have just mentioned. It is maintained that reflexes are connected 
with each other in chains, which respond to stimuli from outside 
4^ and inside and that this covers the whole range of mental 
activity. The differences between the conscious and unconscious 
mind are not taken into account at all, it is held that the key 
to all knowledge is the reflex. 

This school of thought has been responsible for the emergence 
of what is known as behaviourism, which has many adherents, 
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particularly in America, J. B. Watson, its principal exponent, 
has carried through thousands of experiments, especially with 
children, and published a series of very valuable books on the 
subiect. He has tried to differentiate between primary and 
secondary reaction patterns, , ■ ■ 

It was found that infants at a very early age show fear, anger 
and love, the fear usually being connected wdth loud noises or 
disturbances of the bodily balance. Watson made clear that the 
infant’s fear of a dog has nothing to do with the appearance 
of the dog, but only with the noise it makes. He show^ed a dog 
to a young child who touched the animal wdthout fear; then 
he introduced the dog, and at the same time there was a loud 
noise. If this w^as repeated the dog and the noise became asso- 
ciated in the child’s mind and fear of the dog was aroused. 

Other experiments were carried out, but there was always 
a tendency to group as many features as possible under one 
heading, and to trace back behaviour details to a few innate 
patterns. But reflexes do not represent the only important, 
behaviour pattern. Just to give one example, human behaviour 
as w'ell as that of animal’s displays persistency and variation, 
tw'o characteristics which are not found in reflexes. 

There 'ys therefore considerable disagreement on the con- 
clusions drawn from these experiments, which tend to over 
simplification. By all means let us simplify our classifications 
as much as possible, but it must be remembered that even a 

master key does not open all doors. 

Nevertheless we recognise behaviourists have made a very 
valuable contribution to modern psychology. 


* GESTALT THEORY 

Another theory to which some psychological workers subscribe 
is one which postulates that the situation as a whole is the 
important thing. This is known as the Gestalt theory, Gestalt 
when translated means configuration, and it is held that the sum 
of the parts do not equal the whole when looked at psyche- 
logicaHy anid, therefore, it is the complete situation that has 
always tb'be'faKen into aeccoSt.” 

For example, consider a spider and a fly, the fly is of no 
importance to the spider when it is outside the web. The com- 
bination of the spider and the web make the unity that is of 
significance. In the same way, a wasp will take its prey to the 
nest, will leave it outside and go inside itself and will then 
return and take it inside. All these actions have to be performed 
■in the same sequence every time. If the prey is removed while 
the wasp is in the nest it does not learn not to leave it outside, 
but will repeat the same process every time. This shows a 
limitation of instinctive behaviour, but it can also be argued 
that the wasp can only see the situation as a unit^. If the 
parts are changed the w'hole situation is different. 

It is interesting to observe how this theory operates in 
relation to human beings. If a child learns to play the piano, 
it is usually very bored when it has to practise nothing but 
scales, and some teachers have found that it is wise to give the 
child whole pieces of music to play at the earliest possible 
moment so that an idea of the -whole process may be shown. 

Or again,- think of children who have had to read a Shakes- 
pearean play, line by line. It has often spoiled their appreciation 
of Shakespeare for life. Nowadays, children are taken to the 
theatre to see the play acted, or they act it themselves, and 
seeing the thing as a w'hole make.s all the difference between 
boredom and appreciation. This is one of the cases where 
psj-ehologj' has had a beneficial influence on methods of teaching. 

I hope these very elementary examples have given you some 
idea of the complicated theory of Gestalt-psychology. I am 
afraid there is not time to make the intensive study which 
would be necessary if we were to understq.nd it fully. 
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Child psychology, like animal psychology, provides us with 
an, opportunity of obse]r\ung psychological activity in a re- 
lativelv uncomplicated state. In infancy the iiidi% idual follows 
the pattern of the species - in technical terms - ontogeny reflects 
phvlogeny. 

Research w'orkers of all kinds, physiologists, experimental 
psychologists and pediatricians have de^’oted time and study 
to the behaviour of children. In recent times modern medical 
psychology has also made a thorough study of child behaviour. 
4t”would be true to say that without it the study and uncler- 
'“’ standing of adult psychology is impossible. 

Before the progress of a young child can be assessed it is 
necessary to know the different stages of child development. 
You all have some idea of the standard of behaviour expected ■ 
from a boy of fourteen in contrast to a child of nine, hut to judge 
young children is much more difficult, and experience is^ neces- 
sari' before one can assess the development of a child during the 
period oite month to two years. The general outline of develop- 
ment for the normal child is as follows 

First month — Reflex level, sleeping, drinking, crying. 

Second month - Slight turning of head towards noise. 

Response to attention (calming down if 
attended to). 

Reaction to discomfort (if napkin folded 
too tightly). 

Third month - Looking round if carried about. 

Follows movements. 

When lying on abdomen lifts head. 

First response to laughing. 

Makes inarticulate sounds. 

Fourth Month - Looks for source of sound. 

Takes finger of adult. 

Follows a moving object. 

■■■)'■ .'Holds rattle., ■ 

Strong movements of arms and legs. 

. ■ When lying on abdomen, lifts up both head 

and shoulders. 
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Fifth Month 


Sixth month. 


Ninth Month 


'Twelfth Month 


Two rears 
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Lies on afcdomen supported only by hands. 
Eyes follow moving person. 

Holds objects firmly. 

Differentiates between coloured and un- 
coloured objects, shoivs greater interest in 
coloured ones. 

Stretches out arms towards object. 

.Moves toys about. 

E.xpresses emotions distinctly - happiness, 
anger and laughter. 

Differentiates between objects themselves 
(between bottle and stuffed animal). 

Grasps things with one hand. 

Lifts head when lying on back. 

Responds to friendly and unfriendly facial 
expression. ■¥- 

Expresses discontent if toy is taken away. 
Sits without support. 

Attempts to get rid of napkin. 

Crawls. 

Attempts to draw attention of adult. 

Eats with spoon. 

Learns to repeat a process. 

Opens box. 

Pulls string to bring an object nearer. 
Stands w’ith support. 

Finds an object if hidden behind screen. 
Speaks two words. 

Motor system is functioning - can walk and 
run. 

Builds tower out of blocks. 

Draws horizontal and vertical lines, in 
imitation.:)’ •); 

Speaks, using sentences. 

Adaptation - arranges blocks in a line, 
folds paper if shown how to do it. 

Social behaviour - tMks about incidents, 
listens to words, explains pictures. 
Emotional behaviour - reacts to different 
orders, showsdefinite individuality inprotest- 
ing against some things and wanting others. 
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The best way to understand the progress of the child is lo 
look at it as we look at a house that is under construction. At a 
certain stage it is possible to see the various sections in dirferen 
stages of development. Everji;hing has to come 
quence, for instance plumbers before painters. .So withchudien, 
at different ages their various trends are in different stages of • 
development but all are growing, though not at the same rate. 
It is this ail important factor of growth that must be borne in 
mind when considering the psychology of children. 

When comparing adults and children it is amazing how often 
the fact is overlooked that, whereas in adults the emotional and 
intellectual life has taken definite shape (though it may still be 
liable to a certain amount of change), in children everj^hing is 
in a state of flux. Nothing is finally settled; what is valid to-day 
may be forgotten to-morrow. Growth and development are going 
on all the time and this must be considered. 

It is certain that in chfld development there is a comprehen- 
sive plan that works as surely as in house construction. Who 
makes the plan? Here one may speculate. You may ^od 

or biologv; the psychologist sees it working and studies its 
details hut within the scope of his work is not concerned with 
the question who evolved it or put it into working order. 


When we were studying animal psychology we found that aU 
animals that passed through a period of infancy indulged in a 
form of play that prepared them for life. In principle we m&y 
say that^the same is true of children, though the child s pla> 
isLcessarily more complicated. Children do not have to learn 
to hunt and kill, they have to learn to take their part in adult life 
■with all its varied activities. 

Hay is not pecuHar to childhood, it starts as early as 
physical conditions permit and ends in old age, but in chdd- 
hSd it represents both work and relaxation. It is important 
that we should understand the child’s play because this will 
throw light on the child’s problems. Though play is a spon- 
taneous activity it can only function under the right conditions, 
and we have to find out what those conihtions are. 

Let us consider what play means to the child. As soon as 
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can use its arms and legs freely, play begins. N^o toys are neces- 
sary, because in this early stage the baby plays with its own 
body. It plays ■with its fingers and tries to put its big toe in its 
mouth, and after a time succeeds in doing so. All this takes 
place before the sixth month. 

> As soon as the child can sit up, its range of activity increases. 
It can look round and take tilings in its hand, it learns to move 
a rattle and enjoy the sound produced. The standing and -walking 
stage bring even more possibilities, just the enjoyment of its 
own powers of movement is a fascinating form of play. One 
could summarise by saying that play in young babies is con- 
cerned with bodily control and physical mo\'ement. 

As mental life goes on play becomes concerned with other 
things besides purely physical activity. The child’s intelligence 
is developing and play provides the tools with which it can 
practice. Intelligence cannot develop in a vacuum, it needs 
contact with people and objects, and at this stage the child 
becomes aware of the people and objects around it. It is here 
that toys begin to play a part and the child will build towers with 
blocks, form patterns and make bridges, etc. 

It is not only the intellect that grows, emotional life develops 
at the same time. Love and hate, jealousy and other emotions 
come into the picture. Think of little girls playing with their 
dolls. They dress and undress them, they bathe them, they 
punish and teach, quarrel and effect reconciliations with them, 
in short the whole scale of human relationships is practised in 
play. Boys too have their games in which they imitate adult life. 
Play in this form is very useful and often offers a natural safety 
valve for emotions. 

Play is based on fantasy and in children fantasy and reality 
are very close together. A doll is a living person for a child, a 
row of blocks is a train and they are often surprised that the 
fact is not immediately apparent to adults. If, however, the 
blocks suddenly turned into a train the child would be very 
surprised. Despite the close connection between reality and 
fantasy in the child’s mind there is, at the same time, a strong 
grasp of reality. 

The importance of fantasy in adult life cannot be too strongly 
stressed, without it we should have no music or poetry or 
painting. It is clear however that, except in art, it is reality that 
plays the major part in adult life wljjlst fantasy operates in a 
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restricted field. In childhood, the proportion is different the 
younger the child, the more fantasy dominates his life and as 
he grows, the influence of reality extends. 

Plav is of value in helping the child to fit into practical every- 
day life. Habits are formed and practised in play. Girls learn 
how to look after children by playing with doHs. Cooking,- 
washing and sewing are learned partly through play. Boys 
too, though not noticeably given to washing either in piaj oi 
reality, get acquainted with tools and make things at first m 
pla\', but eventually achieving practical valuc.^ ^ ^ 

Plavinc' schools is often very popular, and this is interesting, 
since it often reveals what the children thinli about school. 

Plav teaches children to become, on the one hand, more inde- 
pendent, and on the other, more sociable. They learn to make 
friends with each other and to know the advantages and dis- 
advantages of companionship, and they often accept correction 
much more easily from other children than from adults. 

The first materials that children require for play ai-e simple, 
just plain little wooden blocks, then come rattle, stuffed animals, 

coloured blocks and similar objects. 

In the child’s early years it is learning to make certain ad- 
iustments to life; play can help in providing an outlet for the 
emotions that are often aroused. If a child has to learn that 
he must not make a mess in the house, how useful it is if there 
is a sand pit and water where he can make a lovely mess without 
causing trouble. Water and sand are very valuable playthii^s, 
the child learns to construct things in sand, and this teaches 
him to use his hands. Plasticine modeUing too is very good for 
children and helps to develop their sense of form. 

Drawing and painting are another useful outlet for emotions. 
Prevented from, drawing on the wall, at least it is possible to draw- 
on paper and make pictures and colour them. As children grow 
older more complicated toys are in demand, boys like mechanical 
toys and girls miniature cooking sets, and from these top hob- 
bies develop which also help the child in facing its problems 
, ... The pleasure of movement continues to play a great part m 
the child’s activity; all children lilce dancing and are responsive 
to rhythm at a yery early age. and this is a fundamental res- 
ponse. The two elements in rhythm are space and time, tpse, 
brought together, in continuity and repetition, form a pattern. 
This pattern is not confined to music and art but governs our 
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life. There is periodicity and repetition everywhere, but repe- 
tition by itself is not rhythm. Rhythm is the fusion of traits 
into a whole, the co-ordination of movements into a continuous 
flow wherein repetition is an important factor. Is rhythm in- 
herent in everyone? It is in some ■ways, because it is one of the 
■ essential characteristics of life but there are different degrees of 
rhj-thmic endo%vment. Rhythm should play a great part in 
children’s play, swinging, dancing or playing a musical instru- 
ment help to develop it, and the child who develops his rhythmic 
feeling in play will find his rhythm in life with greater ease. 

Another form of play is acting, children develop an interest 
in acting at a very early stage. Here fantasy and rhythm are 
tiie great essentials and the acting develops as the child grows 
older. It may be Red Indians, it may be gangsters, it may be in 
performing real plays but always in acting fantasy can work and 
find achievement. There are hardly any children who are not 
interested in acting at some time but, like all activities, it does 
not interest all of them to the same degree and does not keep 
the interest at the same level all the time. 

As in other subjects of research, many theories on play have 
been put forward. Some people believe that it has no other 
function than to serve as a preparation for life, others think 
that it is merely an outlet for superfluous energy, I have put 
before you some of the aspects of play, but there are others 
which I am sure you will be able to provide from your own 
experience. 

Before we leave child psychology, I think I should deal with 
one or tw'o problems that arise in dealing with children. First, 
there is the question of outside stimuli. Many parents are 
doubtful as to the amount of stimulus that it is wise to provide. 
Should children be taken to the theatre or the cinema? Should 
they be allowed to go to restaurants, etc.? The answer in every 
case depends on the child, but clearly the stimuli from outside 
must never become overwhelming. A child can create a stimu- 
lating life from his own imagination. A dull,, slow, heavy child 
obviously needs more stimuli from outside than the hyper- 
„!^jisitive child. Needless to say ever a child is taken to the 
Theatre or cinema the performance must be carefully chosen. 
A cheap thriller could have very bad effects on a child’s 
imagination,. 

Similarly with books. All children love stories and the best 
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kind of children’s books are much in demand, but cai-e in 
choosing them is essential; considerable harm can be done by 
unsuitable books. It is not a good practice to tell children stories 
before thev go to bed; the imagination is stimulated and night- 
mares may result. Another point that has to be taken into 
consideration is the child’s tendency to feelings of guilt and fear.- 
A storv often has a moral, and this is a good thing, provided 
that it is not emphasised in such a way as to arouse in the child 
excessive feelings of guilt and fear which may hainper normal 
dev'elopment. In choosing books for children, as in so manj 
other things, t he middle way is best. ■ . , . 

Animals as pets often provide a child with companionship, 
and the care of them helps to develop a sense of responsibility. 

As the child grows older it develops a craving for independence 
and this should be gratified within reasonable limits. Camping, 
combining as it does, change, movement and independence, is 
often popular and should be encouraged. 

Sex plavs a part in the choice of games. Broadly speaking; 
it could be said that boys show a greater preference for games 
involving initiative and physical activity, whilst girls tend to 
less active forms of play. This is in accordance with the general 
difference between the sexes. In young children it is found that 
thev prefer playing with children of the same sex, partly because 
they share similar interests. 

It is noticeable that where a number of children play together 
one or tw'o tend always to take the lead. It is likely that the 
leadership may vary according to the requirements of the game, 
whether technical ability or mental ability is required. But one 
can see that certain children are leaders and play gives them 
training for leadership in adult life. 

Play reflects the whole of the child’s life aiid it is used m 
dealing with psychological difficulties, both as a method of 
diagnosis and as treatment. 

Team games are useful in developing a spirit of co-operation 
and in teaching children to be good losers. Forms of play con- 
tinue into adult life, and the fact that in England games have 
been so important a part of national life has probably been 
immensely valuable. 

This brings us to the end of child psychology for the moment 
though we will return to it later. In the meantime we have to 
consider other fielA« of psychological interest. 




CHARACTER FORMATION AND 
STRUCTURE 

Tn studying character formation and structure, we have first 
of ali to define character and its relationship to temperament. 
When we talk of a strong character we mean strength of will, 
but when we talk of a good or bad character ire mean moral 
strength. Psychologists use the word in a wider and more neutral 
sense, as the individual unity of the different inborn and acquired 
qualities of the mind. I stress the words ‘of the mind’ as charac- 
ter does not include physical qualities although it is recognised 
that mental and physical qualities are closely related. The 
development of character is determined by many factors, 
inherited and acquired influences, physical and psychological 
elements, experience and enx'ironment, all play their part. 

Temperament is the part of the character mainly concerned 
with emotions. It governs the speed of responses -psycho- 
motility - and determines the degree of sensitivity. Intelligence, 

; too, is a part of the character. ^ 

Having defined character, let us first of all consider the 
relationship between psychical and physical qualities. Psychical 
qualities have always a physical correlate, and notwithstand- 
ing our definition of character as that part of the individual 
which contains the psychical qualities it also has its physical 
correlate. 

The interaction of mental and physical states is clear if we 
think of the effects of fear. Fear is a mental quality which has 
physical effects, it can be seen in pallor and trembling, and will 
cause perspiration. Rage makes the face flush, worry makes us 
cry. The action of the mental state upon the physical can be 
clearly seen. The process also works the other way round. Gall- 
stones and Jaundice can cause mental depression. There are 
many examples of this interaction in everyday life. Whooping- 
cough is a physical illness, an infection. But the mental make- 
up plays a great part in deciding the number and intensity of 
the attacks of coughii^. Placid children have less frequent 
attacks than those w'ho are excitable and highly strung. Even 
the duration of whooping-cough is determined by mental 
conditions. 
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I have mentioned the fact that character traits can be dis- 
cerned in very young children. This being so. it is clear .that 
these cannot be accounted for by environmental influence, 
which brings us to the important and complex problem of here- 
dity. We are indebted to the pioneers of biology for the dis- 
covery of laws of heredity and to Mendel in particular. In 186G • 
Mendel published a work on the laws of development. Later 
Danrin published his works on natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It was only in 1900, however, when Mendel s 
works were rediscovered, that modern biology began to take 
shape. Julian Huxley recently described our present knowledge 
in working out a synthesis between the differeiit trends of 
thought. There is no doubt about the validity of the theory 
put forward by Mendel on the working of the laws of heredity. 
But, whereas Mendel worked on peas, psychologists have to 
operate in a much more complicated field. Indeed so complex 
is the sphere of hunian developiBcnt that it is extremely diincult 
to separate the different trends. We know that certain cells 
contain the hereditary factors. These are known as chromosomes, 
and it is now possiMe to explain why some people have blue 
eyes an4 some brown. It is, how'ever, quite a different matter to 
determine the hereditary factors in the mental make up. 

Another complication is added by the fact that the so-called 
social heritage has also to be taken into consideration. This is 
the sum of cultural institutions, wnys of life, climate and other 
factors that have formed the pattern of life of preceding gene- 
rations. They have a far-reaching influence on the individual. 

It has also to be remembered that every individual has an 
inheritance from each of his two parents, who in their turn 
inherited different trends from their parents. This brings into 
the pietm-e four more people who may hai e had an efted on 
the individual’s heredity. As you will see it is extremely difficult 
to trace the laws of heredity in human beings with anything 

like clarity. ^ j 

Educationalists and psychologists are equally interested jn 
the relative importance of heredity and enviroimient in the 
development of the individual. If all character was inborn clemy 
environmental influence would not be of much importance, but 
this is demonstrably untrue. Inborn potentialities cannot be 
realised unless the environment is fayqiirable. 

There IS a constant interaction between inherited and acquired 
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qualities. The relative strength of the influences cannot be 
measured with any certainty. Interesting experiments on this 
subject have been carried out with identical twins, who are 
brought up in different environments. 


ENDOCRINE GLANDS 

We are now going to consider a system which forms a link 
between the physical and mental sphere, the endocrine glands. 
These are glands that produce secretions into the blood and these 
secretions have a great influence on our physical and mental life. 

I will mention only the most important of them. To begin 
with the pituitary gland. It has been said that the endocrine 
glands are like an orchestra and the pituitary gland is the con- 
ductor. It i.s situated between the roof of the mouth and the 
brain in the so-called Turkish saddle - in Latin, sella turcica. 
It is divided into two parts and has many functions. 

The anterior part of the gland influences the growth of the 
bones and the sex organs. Over-activity of this part leads to 
abnormal height and premature sexual activity. Under-activity 
has the reverse effects, many dwarfs suffer from undei^activity 
of this part of the gland. 

The posterior part is connected with the circulation and blood 
pressure. It plays a verj- important part. It has also definite 
connection with the muscle in the uterus. An injection of this 
product accelerates the birth by leading to more powerful 
contractions of the uterus. The significant part of its activity for 
us is that it has great influence on character and temperament. 

Another important gland is the thyroid, which produces the 
so-called thyroxin, a substance which can be produced synthe- 
tically. The be.st way to illustrate the influence of this gland is to 
look at extreme cases of over and under activity. Under acthity 
produces cretinism, a state of mental deficiency. It is possible 
to some extent to counteract this state by small doses of iodine. 
Iodine is a component of thyroxin and given in small doses over 
a long period it can reduce the gravity of the symptom. 

Oyer-activity of the thyroid gland produces so called Base- 
dow’s disease. In this ease the enlarged gland can be seen and 
is called a gotbce, though not all cases of goitre are due to this 
cause, Other symptoms go with a case of Basedow’s, such as 
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protrusion of the eyes, excitabilitj^ restlessness, and pulse 

acceleration. j- 

The amount of thjTOxin produced decides whether the indi- 
vidual will be dull or vivacious, slow or quick. 

The thvmus is another gland of importance, it is usually more 
developed in young children and is concerned with the develop-, 

ment of the reproductive organs. 

The pancreas gland governs the blood composition and is 
responsible for the sugar chemistry of the blood. The fannliar 
insulin has been developed from some parts of the pancreas and 
is widely used for curing diabetes, an illness in which the sugar 
production is disturbed. The pancreas also has functions con- 
nected with the digestive processes. -i,. 

The sexual glands are of great importance, and are responsible 
for the development and co-ordinated functioning of the primary 
and secondary sexual activities. The primary characteristics are 
the development of the male and female sex organs. The second- 
ary characteristics are, in boys, change of voice, growth of hajr, 
in girls development of breasts and hips. The whole sexual cycle, 
menstruation, ripening of the ovum, etc., are under the influence 
of endocrine glands. Many psychic qualities are connected wuth 
these fhnctions. Difficulties in girls during menstruation, 
climacteric disturbances and many other symptoms have their 
origin here. 


PHYSIQUE AND CHABACTEK 

In this lecture we shall be considering another link betw een the 
physical and the mental life of man. Kretschmer, a German 
psychiatrist, conducted an exhaustive study into the relation- 
ship between physique and character. He published his findings 
in a book entitled Physique and CUracUr and his work has 
had a great influence on modern psychological thought. Kretsch- 
mer found a certain correlation between physical types and 
mental states. I cannot go into his theory very fuUy but I wiU 
try to give you the main ideas. 

We will consider first the mental aspect. There are two 
main, groups, the scjii^oid and the cycloid. The word schizoid 
comes from the Greek and means split, cycloid means circle. 
Within the cycloid group we find the gay chatterbox, the humo- 
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rist, the quiet even tempered man, the man who takes life as it 
comps and enjoys it, the practical person and the person who 
makes the best of every situation. In the schizoid group w^e find 
the sensitive, easily excitable person, the cool master of a situa- 
tion, the detached man, sometimes the hostile crank and the 
■ hermit. Generally speaking the t^es fit into Jung’s classification 
of the extrovert and introvert. 

Tlie two names, cycloid and schizoid, are taken from two main 
mental illnesses. Manic depressive disorders go in circles. Times 
of elation and v ivacity follow periods of depi’ession and apathj'. 
The same sequence of mood can often be observed in normal 
people though to a much smaller degree. You will have noticed 
that some people vary considerably in their state of mind, 
sometimes they are full of interest and at other times listless 
and apathetic. They fall within the cycloid group, but their 
changes of mood remain within the normal range. 

The name schizoid denotes a split, and schizophrenia is often 
called split personality. People who suffer from it are often 
conscious of the conflict within them. One of mj patients jumps 
up during a discussion and says in despair, ‘There are two parts 
in me, one w'ants to go in this direction and the other in the 
opposite, I cannot settle dowm to anything because* of this 
conflict’. Schizophrenia is a very complex form of mental ill- 
ness. One can find the same conflicts, only much less pronounced, 
in normal people. There are those who find it difficult to make 
up their mind and live in a constant state of indecision. Often 
they turn in upon themselves because of their conflicts and 
become isolated. 

I should like, however, to impress upon you at this point 
that not every conflict means a split mind, and indecision is very 
rarely a sign that schizophrenia is imminent. 

The division of people into cycloid and schizoid types does 
not, fortunately, mean that everyone in the group is liable to 
the corresponding mental illness, Wt it does decide, if the person 
becomes ill, what form the illness will take. People usually have 
the mental illness to which their character disposes them. 

/ Now let us discuss the physical side of Kretschmer’s theory, 
f He found a correlation of physical characteristics with the two 
mental types that I have mentioned. ^ . 

Cycloid people usually belong to the so-ealled pyknic type, 
whose physical characteristics are rouhdness and a tendency to 
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fatness. The face is rounded and soft and the profile straight. 

Schizoid people are divided into three physical tj'pes. 

The asthenic, charaeterise4 by narrow shoulders and great 
height, long limbs. Thin and flat chested. No fat. Angular profile. 

The athletic, strong skeleton, powerfiil muscles, large hands 
and feet. 

The dysplastic includes too many mixtures of physical charac- 
teristics to be dealt with here. 

It must be remembered that both these groups include normal 
and abnormal people, and the fact that a normal person belongs 
to a certain group does not indicate a possibility of potential 
illness. 

There are difficulties in grouping people. Pure forms, text- 
book cases, are in the nainority, the majority offer a mixed 
picture. If we remember the laws of heredity we can easily see 
that the individual product of two parents and many ancestors 
may have inherited various physical and mental qualities in 
different combinations. Research work into large families has 
shown that members of one family reveal all possible mixtures 
of character and physique in the single individual, schizoid 
physical type with cycloid character and vice versa. Women are 
more difficult to classify than men owing to a greater softness 
in outline both of physique and character. Children, too, show 
very few pronounced characteristics, because their mental and 
physical traits change to a large extent during the process of 
growth. Racial factors play a considerable part in physical 
makeup. 

Though Kretschmer has made the most important contri- 
bution in the field of physique and character, other psychologists, 
Jung in particular, have also done valuable "work. 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES 

The mother has naturally a great influence on the development 
of the yoimg baby; she is in constant contact with it and it is 
entirely dependent on her for food and warmth. If she is calm, 
quiet, well balanced she will create the right kind of atmosphere. 
The young baby needs quietness and gentle handling and it 
also wants to be ^one sometime. There are mothers who do 
not realise tliis and want to be doing something for it all the time. 
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The form of feeding is very important. The baby who is breast 
fed starts off with an advantage from every point of view. Except 
in rare cases the mother’s milk is the best food for the child, and 
the relationship established between the mother’ and the baby by 
breast feeding is of psychological importance. Wherever breast 
feeding is possible it should be done. There are cases where this 
cannot be managed and here the mother can, by taking extra 
care, compensate for this lack by other means. The fact that I 
stress the importance of the mother in the early months does 
not mean that there is nothing left for the father to do. He can 
help in creating the right atmosphere, he can help to run the 
house to enable the mother to spend more time wdth the baby. 
There are sometimes cases where the father feels frustrated 
and jealous, and is not willing to share his wife’s love with the 
child. 

As the child grows the influence of the whole family becomes 
more and more of importance. The way they live together, the 
interests they have, the love they spread, aU these factors play 
their part in character formation. If there is xmhappiness, rest- 
lessness, if the home is broken up, the child feels insecure and 
nervous sjunptoms may develop. On the other hand, an atmos- 
phere of warmth and friendliness combined with quietness and 
balance will provide the child with the best basis for developing 
his o^vn personality. 

The grooving child gradually creates his own social circle, he 
makes friends and plays games. All these influences help to form 
character. In only children, verj^^ close friendships often replace 
the influences which otherwise would be exercised by brothers 
and sisters, and these friendships are of the highest importance. 
They are often a strong formative factor. 

There are several critical periods in a child’s life when problems 
and diflieulties arise and a crisis may develop. Kindergarten age 
often brings difficulties; puberty is another critical period. 
Parents need to exercise a considerable amount of tact and 
understanding; failure to act wisely at such times may produce 
lasting results. 

School, naturally, is an important influence since the child 
spends a considerable amount of time there, whether as a day 
pupil or as a boarder. The pereonality of the teacher influences 
the child’s character not only by teaching, but by pi’acticai 
example. ' ' ' ■ 
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After school the occupation, the kind of work and the people 
with whom the child works also contribute to/'the . 'formation . 
of his character. 

Another important environmental influence is, what I des- 
cribed in an earlier lecture as the social heritage, hrom birth 
onwards its influence grows rapidly; the social institutions and 
the structure of community life have a great bearing on the 
child’s development because of the constant interaction between 
the life of the individual and the conditions of life in the 
communitv. 


Ml 
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We have approached psychologj- from different angles and this 
lecture brings us to the focal point of our science. We are going 
to discuss .psycho-analysis, a method of treatment worked out 
l>y Sigmund Freud which has not only influenced modern psy- 
chology but has been of value to many related sciences. It is not 
exaggerating to say that many of the analytical findings have 
become part of our everyday life. On the other hand it cannot be 
denied that psycho-anah’sis is still opposed by many psycho- 
logists and research workers, though opposition is concerned 
with denying the generalisation of some claims of the analytical 
school rather than its principles, 

Freud was a genius; he was responsible for the working out of 
the entire system. Naturally thei’e are mistakes and exaggera- 
tions: Freud himself was quite aware of its imperfections, but 
the main basis of his work is now established beyond doubt. He 
revolutionised psychology and can be said to have made the 
greatest individual contribution to the science. 

Wlien the Nazis came into power they condemneS psycho- 
analysis as a Jewish science and Freud’s books were publicly 
burned. The analytical societies were closed and it took con- 
siderable ingenuity to keep the work going under societies with 
different names. Only Aryan doctors were allowed to practise. 
In this way the founder of the whole system was excluded from 
his own realm. Freud’s books were not totally destroyed, trans- 
lations are available in every free country. England welcomed 
Freud and provided him with the means of carrying on his 
work. 

Even a genius has to build on a basis prepared by others and 
Freud had forerunners who worked on lines similar to his own. 
During the last twenty or thirty years of the nineteenth century 
several French scientists made a study of hypnotism, and it is 
with hypnotism tha.t,^,we must begin if we want to understand 
the origins of psycho-analysis. -Jsyeho-ranalysis is the psychology 
pf„ the unconscious, the discovery of the unconscious being the 
main difference between the, old and, new approach* 

There have been reports '.recently Tn the newspapers . of 
hypnotic experiments. To untrained people it probably appeared 
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as if a new method of treatment had heem discovered. This 
is not so. There has always been an air ot mystery around 
hypnotism; from its earliest days it has exercised nn almost 
unLnny fascination. At one period people who could produce 
hypnotic phenomena were put on as turns m the theatre, or gave 
special shows. Then interest waned until some nen method . 
brought the subject once more into the public eye. 

Mesmer who died in 1815 was one of the early ^ 

since that time there has been an increasing interest in the sbud\ 
orthe mind and the production of phenomena by special 

wSmosTs is a sleep-like state of mind in which a special con- 
nection is established between two people, one gives suggestions 
and the other accepts them. The quality of suggestion is the 
basis of hypnosis. What is suggestion? You all know the wori^ 
iTis in evWay use and can be defined as the communication 
of thought, Opinion or feeling to someone else. This way of cmn- 
munication is different from the normally spoken ^ [ 

lecture I try to give information, to teach, but I would not 
say that I influence by suggestion. In the sense that I migh 
suggest a book, the word is used as meanmg f 
whSh is'quite different from suggestion in the 
sense. Psychologically used, the word suggestion implies more 

drive, and amounts to definite influence. 

We sometimes talk about strong suggestions and the degree 
of siUestibility in various people. We are all subjected to 
suggestion but people react in different ways. Some 
Able to aive strong suggestions and others are not. The whole 
mattL if connected wifh the question of leadership and person- 
^ty Vhe more powerful the personality, the stronger the power 

p.. in « — 

nf simaestion is imitation. We are all inclined to mutate othe 
peopffbut there are differences of degree. Example is a great 
Lflience and this brings us to one of the niost important 
aspects of social life. Everyday life is full of the influence o 
^ once power is put into the hands of a leadei 

h7fffl exercise this force to impose his will. Mass suggestion is 

^Thf S'^jSon Se built up 

repetition. Hitler took exceptional advantage of this fact. The 
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study of the science of propaganda and mass psychology has 
beep and is a very interesting branch of psychology. 

In animals suggestion is seen at work. The whole cycle of 
leadership and influence, imitation and blind following all 
combine to strengthen the herd instinct. When this operates in 
human psychology the results can be disastrous or beneficial, 
the deciding factors being character and aim of the leader and 
the state of mind of the mass. 

Let us return to hypnosis, which I defined as a sleep-like state 
of mind in Avhich a special rapport is established between two 
people. Suggestions are made and accepted. The person who 
carries through the hypnosis must have insight into its pro- 
cesses. Some can learn it and others do not even need to learn, 
but there must be the innate ability if a high degree of perfection 
is to be reached. 

Hypnosis is a powerful instrument and, like aU powerful 
instruments, open to abuse. The question is often asked, 
'whether it is possible to influence a person to commit a crime. 
Yes, it is possible, though we think that even in deep hypnosis 
there is an influence operating from the instinct of self preser- 
vation which might prevent this; but there are abnormal 
people in whom this instinct does not function prop*erly. We 
have to admit the danger of hypnosis but have not all powerful 
instruments dangerous potentialities? Think of electricity, fire, 
gas and aeroplanes. 

Another question often asked is, can CA'eryone be hypnotised? 
Very nearly everyone, though much depends on the technique 
of the hypnotist and the willingness of the subject. 

Durir^ the last century some doctors discovered that certain 
buried incidents could be revived under hypnosis, and on the 
basis of this discover^'^ they formed a method of treatment 
for some manifestations of mental disturbance, particularly 
hysteria. A practical example may help to illustrate this method. 
A woman patient comes to see her doctor and tells him about 
a certain weakness in her right arm. It feels weak, and writing 
is becoming increasingly difficult, in fact any kind of use be- 
comes more and more laborious. This symptom has gradually 
developed over the last two years and she cannot say how it 
started. Examination shows that there is no organic basis for 
the complaint. She is put under hypnosis and during the treat- 
ment she remembers a car accident which happened several 
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years ago and which she had forgotten. As memory returns 
she shows signs of great emotion, fear and anxiety. She Jiad 
suffered from minor injury and shock on the occasion of the 
accident but recovered after treatment and thought no more 
of it. Some months afterwards the trouble in the arm started ^ 
and graduaUy increased. During the hypnosis, the patient 
^revivfs the eLtions which she felt at the time of the shock 
and this relieves the tension and cures the weakness in hei an . 
Such a result might be obtained vdth one hypnosis or it mi^ht 
neeessarv to have several. 

What has happened here? An accident has produced some 
nervous symptoms in a way which was not known to the person 
concerned. She has no memory of the connection between he 
accident and her symptom. She behaved very well at the time, 
she did not show any fear or distress, but instead of 
fear she developed a symptom. It may have been pride that 
prevented her showing fear, she did not want to be tho^h 
Lward. Under hypnosis she revives aU the emotions she had 
suppressed, she re-experiences them and clears 
they come to the surface of consciousness she can deal with them. 
ThisTa straightforward example which I use to lEustrate 
-Nthe main point. Where were the emotions hidden? The answer 
in the mconfeions. that part of the mind 
under normal conditions. The suppression of fear and the for 
getting of the incident is called repression. This brings us to the 
quitiL,,Wha causes repression? In this case 
■ pride. In other cases different feelings may be at ^ 

Sral. we say that there is a censor on guard ensuring that 
certain things shall not come to the surface, where they would 
SJe to be fdmitted by the individual concerned ana possibly 
seen by others. The censor is the part of the mind that is res- 
ponsible for the process of forgetting or 

emotion. The emotion must, however, find an outlet and it doe 
so by, a different form and becoming the sjmaptom. T^ 

' symptom is ttie transformed fear of which priae would not allow 

•^T^e tern repression should only be used to indicate eases m 
which a process is prevented from directly entering conscious- 
ness. The conscious and the deliberate control of an undesirable 

tendency is not ‘repr^sipn’. . mialities of 

The conscious and unconscious are two different quahties of 
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the same mind, different in the way I have tried to show, but 
belonging to each other. There is a constant two-way traffic 
between them. Like a pond, there is the surface and the depths, 
and thoughts and feelings are constantly coming to the surface, 
but unlike the pond there is a barrier which prevents an easy 
flow. One way to break down this barrier is the use of hypnosis, 
but it is not the only method. 

It Eoc.u became clear that, useful as the hypnotic method was, 
it was not the solution of all difficulties. AH cases w'ere not as 
simple as the example 1 ha'^ e given you. There were often re- 
lapses, and the reaction of the patient was not always the same. 
The hysterical patient was the one to whom hypnosis w^as most 
beneficial, but there were many other types of patients, and even 
though hypnosis helped the person to clear up one symptom, 
did it help to avoid others? It is quite true that car accidents 
are fortunately not common occurrences in everyone’s life, 
but there are other difficulties, and in facing them the individual 
concerned is likely to react in the same way and the trouble 
will start all over again. In fact hypnosis is more of an evasion 
than an effective cure, though it is of great use in certain cases, 
particularly when it is only possible to give short treatment or 
in cases of short duration.,../-^' 

In view of this Freud tried to find other ways of dealing w'ith 
the unconscious v^lcIi"Avould perhaps give him an opportunity, 
not only of reviving memories but of re-educating the patient. 

The woi’king of the unconscious can be seen in everyday life. 
A mother who is feeding a baby wakes up at certain times 
ivithout any outside influence. Mothers also learn to differentiate 
noises while they are asleep and do not wake unless the noise 
concerns the baby. There ai-e people who can wake themselves 
up at a certain time if it is necessary. Think of those times when 
you try to remember a name. Whilst you are trying you cannot 
do it, but if you relax the effort, the name comes back to you, 
rising to the surface of your consciousness. There are those 
slips of the tongue which often reveal the real thoughts; those 
arc occasions when things slip by the censor. Another example 
is the way thoughts are clarified during sleep. A problem in- 
soluble at night is often resolved in the morning. The thoughts 
have achieved some order and come to the surface. All this goes 
to prove the existence of the unconscious. 

Freud found the means of access to the unconscious. He first 
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worked «-ith Breuer in Vienna. They atudied methods of hyp- 
teiSnent and jointly pnblished a book caUed » 

Sr Whe'St y“S nineteenth centuny and the 

■thriJin work had been done and the foundafons laid by 

^"^Seud aMOvered that the two main ways of gaining aoMss to 
thf—bns were free association and dream mbnpretatron. 


free associatiok 




In my lectures I cte^ the 

illustrate \tMv rrwe carry on a discussion 

points I wish o • all our words are chosen 

or tell a ^ If we are to be coherent we have to 

to help us to read ^ 4.1-^ rifylit words to get our meaning 

normally 'f “ “ es the thoughts are selected 
Sd®^3only so far as they assist in errpiessing coherent 

'’’^i talk to YOU about the work of the uncouscious, it would 

be ™ite pointiess to mention that I had s^dwrto for 

If T am concentrating on what I am sayrng the thought ot tne 

^d“cr^™uld probably not f my 

, did, I should suppress it as being irrelevant to the trend oi y 

“Ssodation. 1 should probably talk one momen^ 
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go for a walk, then I should feel the warmth spread by central 
heating in this room and I would think of the advantages of 
central heating in general; I might think of reading an interesting 
book, going to a theatre, of peace and then of a certain incident 
which occurred many years ago. My thoughts would jump back 
•into childhood and I would remember an incident that happened 
then. 

You will see that there is no conscious selection, thoughts 
follow each other at random, there is no thread of continuity, 
t^at is the good of such a method? The main point is tlrnt in 
this way we do remember things that are stored away. The 
barrier which normally separates the conscious from the un- 
conscious can be circumvented in this way. We have easier 
access to the unconscious because the censor is not fully awake, 
and hidden thoughts and ideas can slip out more easily. The 
censor is not entirely asleep, he is just drowsy; this state is 
closely related to day-dreaming. 

I hope I have made clear what is meant by free association. 
The difference between normal day-dreaming and free associa- 
tion is that in day dreaming the thoughts are not spoken aloud. 
This brings us to some of the difiSculties of the method. Patients 
are not used to allowing their thoughts such freedom and free 
association is often difficult at first. In the begiiming they often 
say T have so many things on my mind, but if I lie down here 
I feel as though it is a complete blank’. This is a factor known 
as resistance, opposition to free expression. Quite often it is 
found that the patient cannot break down this barrier, he fears 
that he will say things he does not wish to say; in fact, the 
censor is on guard. 

We make ample use of free association in modern psycho- 
logical treatment and can obtain most valuable repressed 
material. 


OEEAMS 

Dreams and their interpretation have been a subject of interest 
aU down the ages. So-called dream books enjoy a widespread 
popularity. The knowledge that dreams reveal hidden wishes 
and desires has been known for some time, but Freud was the 
fimt person to make a thorough investigation of the subject and 
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he evolved a method which revolutionised modern psycho- 

Drains h^ave been called the royal road to the unconscious. 
The interpretation of dreams calls for highly 'T' 

ledffe Long training, care and patience are required. One has 
IrfSow a pa-son very well before his dreams can be mterpreted 
with anything like accuracy; this makes aU amateur aetivitj 
«cuSri^.am int„pr.U,ion i, not » ^ 
at narties or carried on as a hobby, it should not be used except 
htr the evnerienced psychologist. In his hands it is of the great&st 
vlhie. but only there.''lrresponsible people can do a considerable 

amount of harm by dream interpretation. , 

I will give you some examples which are simple in sLructuie 

but which illustrate some fundamental facts. 

I \ shopkeeper in a little village runs a one man shop and 
sells articlel of a-erv description. The shop is also the nUage 

ofsi See He had 'a dream in whieh he ovm<A a large store 
post omce. av i ^ c»ifridffe’s and he saw himself 

something like Harrods or beltnctp s, anu nothin^ 

buvinv and selling a fabulous amount of goods. He had 
Ko ^Xh alual seUing in the .store. He Just directed and 

^'^Tlds^^^ream shows the dissatisfaction of a small shopkeeper 
Jot wSTeoSd not be realised. Clearly be is tired ot do.^ 

II .1. little thinns weighing potatoes and seUing stamps. He 
IbtltSvatTaJaXiotl tvbieh for various reasons 
tf satisfied, .;nd the dream Jews his desires qu^ eMy ^ 

9 A civil servant has serried his country tor thirty j ears, ne 
"i; a placid contented kind of man, has a family and is happy 
4- KrtvtP He has no great ambitions or, it he had, he Ims bulled 
at home. He recently when he deve- 

them long ago. AU was could not sleep 

.a, wt^e had done, he 
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accepting reproof and criticism all through life, suddenly 
acting aggressively. The superior who figured in his dream had 
recently come to his office. He %vas a man without tact or 
friendliness and our patient had very much resented his manner. 
This, together with advancing age, general dissatisfaction and 
other factors, accounted for the neurosis. 

In the dream we see aggression and dissatisfaction hidden 
for a long time, breaking through and coming out into the open. 

3. A woman patient of mine dreams that she comes to my 
consulting room, but there she finds another woman, younger 
than herself and very attractive, sitting and talking to me. 
She feels very jealous because I pay some attention to the other 
woman who, she thinks, is an undesirable person who does not 
deserve the doctor’s attention. In fact she feels that she should 
have his exeiush’’e care. 

This is a common dream which often occurs during psycho- 
logical treatment. It shows that the patient wants the doctor 
entirely to herself and resents other patients receiving his 
attention. It indicates possessiveness and jealousy. 

4. A very well brought up girl, religious, coming from a 
normal family, is under treatment because of excessive shyness 
and self consciousness. She is easily embarrassed and if talked to 
with any severity is reduced to tears. She dreams that she is 
folio-wed by a man, she tries to run away but he gets hold of her 
and rapes her. 

She wakes up horrified and ashamed because she has to admit 
that she did not mind being raped. 

There is no need to be ashamed of such a dream, it is quite 
a usual one, and is often dreamed by girls who would not think 
of indulging in illicit intarcourse. 

To understand the meaning of the dream it is necessary to 
know more of the girl’s history. She had a boy friend who wanted 
to make love to her more than she was ready to allow him. She 
was very fond of him and found it very difficult to resist his per- 
suasion, but at the same time she could not give way because 
of the strength of her moral ideas. In the dream she was be- 
having quite differently because the feeling was uncontrolled; 
there was no censorship and she could enjoy in her dream -w'hat 
she would never dare to indulge in in real life. 

5. Now a more complicated dream : : ; 

A girl of twenty-five has a love affair with a married man. 
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She is very highly sexed and has had love affairs before. She 
comes for treatment because of nervous symptoms, and is in 
a state of great tension, excitable and easily upset. 

She dreamed she was climbing up a ladder with the man 
with whom she %vas in love. It w'as a difficult climb, and she 
remarked that going up was hard enough but it would be more 
difficult still to get down. At last they reached an open space 
but there was no foundation; they tried to reach a house which 
they could see, but it too had no foundations and was floating 
in the air. After a long struggle they entered the house; there 
was a priest inside; they tried to talk to him but he would not 
listen. She cried bitterly and woke up with a horrible feeling 
of depression. 

This dream describes her situation in exact terms. She climbs 
a ladder with her friend, but does not reach safe ground, every- 
thing is floating, the priest will not listen to her. The idea is that 
she should marry her lover, but this is impossible. The dream 
shows the despair and unhappiness of a girl who thinks that she 
enjoys life. Her unconscious knows better. 

6. Here is another dream that shows guilt feelings and 
depression : - 

A mother sent one of her boys to a boarding school. She did 
this on my advice because she could not cope with him. She was 
not incapable, but the boy was particularly difficult. She 
dreamed that she went to Sunday School w'ith the boy ivhen a 
priest came and took him away. She waited for hours and hours 
and days and days but he did not come back. At last the priest 
came out of a room with the boy under his robe; she asked the 
priest to give the boy bait^ to her but he said he could not do so, 
he could only give him to his real mother. The priest, by the 
’way, represented the headmaster of the boy’s school who was 
a clergymaii. 

Here you see feelings of guilt expressed in a dream. The 
mother feels she has failed the boy and must be punished and 
what punishment could be harder than to be told that she is 
not his real mother - the implication being that she has not 
; behaved as a real mother should. 

I could go on giving examples, but I think I have given 
enough to illustrate the fact that dreams are unconscious life. 
Life without the censor. Wishes can be fulfilled and feelings 
expressed in dreams as they never can be in reality. There is no 
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selectioii in dreams, good and e’ldl qualities are dealt with in 
the same way. Ambition, envy, aggression, love, guilt and fear 
are all shown with an absence of moral control. 

Dreams make ample use of symbols; for instance the floating 
house, climbing the ladder, the priest who would not listen. 
Symbols are used in dreams, as they are in ordinary life, to 
typify another object or quality, and they arc often of tiie 
utmost importance. It is usually found that things of a special 
emotional character are presented in symbolic forni, the instinct 
of self preservation, the aggressive instinct. Love and sex 
nearly always appear in this way. 

Freud has been subjected to a considerable amount of 
criticism from many different quarters because he laid stress on 
the fact that, in his opinion, many symbols represented sex in 
some %vay or other. This is understandable since feelings which 
are normally taboo will tend to find their outlet in dreams. Our 
sex life is under strict rules and is most likely to come to the fore 
when control and censorship are temporarily lifted. 

People who are interested in their dreams are often horrified 
at the nature of them. They frequently ask ‘Which is my real 
character, the one that everyone sees in ordinary life, or the one 
that dreams of murder and rape’? The answer is, efther. W’e 
have to remember that personalitjf is not an integrated whole, 
complete at any special time, but is always developing from 
level to level, changing and growing. Dream life shows 
the cliild in us, we behave in dreams as we might behave in an 
emergency in ordinarj’ life, forgetting all that we have learned 
and reacting in a primitive way, allowing emotion to get com- 
pletely out of control. 

It would obviously be wrong to say that the girl who acts 
according to her moral principles despite the persuasions of 
lier boy friend is not behaving like her true self. She is, and 
probably no other course of behaYuour would be right for her, 
but this does not obviate conflict, and it is the conflict that 
causes her dream to take the form it does. The dream acts as a 
safety valve expressing surplus desire and other feelings. 

Careful study is necessary if the complicated field of dream 
symbolism is to be fully understood. I am therefore deliberately 
restricting myself to general remarks. 

There are other points to notice, there is often a strong 
dramatic element, many dreams are worked up into coherent 
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stories. Often several ideas may be found expressed in one 
symbol. This is known as condensation. Again we often find 
displacement, the shifting of ideas from one person to another' 
Authority, at one time symbolised by the father, is shifted to 
someone else, probably an older friend. This brings us to what 
we call transference which is an important element in the 
i*elationship between the psychiatrist and the patient. To the 
patient the psychiatrist represents several people, often the 
parents, and, naturally, in dreams, thoughts and feelings con- 
nected with the parents are transferred to the analyst. This 
transference is a necessary condition in analytical treatment 
and is worked out in various wavs. 


ID, EGO AND SUPEB-EGO 


Returning to the consideration of the structure and development 
of the mind, we have found that there are different levels or 
stages of development. Freud called these the Id, the Ego and 
the Super-ego. 

The Id is that part of the person that existed from the be- 
ginning. R contains the instincts.and drives, it is the store room 
for repressed wishes and feelings. It belongs to the unconscious 
and is illogical, unreasonable and amoral. The Id is in fact the 
animal level, and does not contain any of the highly developed 
elements that are found only in human beings. 

The Ego is t he antithesis of the Id. It is conscious and develops 
from the Id during early chUdhood. Logical and reasonable it 
controls the Id and tries to adapt it to the needs of ordinary life. 

Again, we find that, in its turn, is the antithesis 

of the ego. It is the code that controls both the Id and the Ego 
and can be said~tQ be the highest point of development. Like 
the Ego, the Super-ego develops during early childhood and is 
often modelled on the child’s parents. It governs the life of the 
individual in so far as it represents his moral judgment, and it 
operates largely in the unconscious. 

You may say that all this professional jargon is unnecessary 
and wonder why you cannot say the same thing in ordinary 
language. If we talk about someone who seems to be at the 
mercy of his instinctSj we mean that he is governed by the Id. 
The practical well adjusted person is guided by the Ego and if 
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•we talk about being guided by conscience ■we mean the Super~ 
ego. .This is true but it does not completely cover the ground. 
For instance -when we talk about the conscience we usually 
mean an influence that comes within consciousness, whereas 
tlie Super-ego belongs mainly to the unconscious. There are other 
reasons.' We try to group neuroses in relation to the predomin- 
ance of the various levels of the personality. Wc say that the 
Id is mainly affected, or the Super-ego is over developed. It 
often is and leads to neurosis. If ■ive are to make such grouping 
it is obvious that we must have headings that are as precise as 
possible and these terms I have given you are generally accepted. 


UBIOO 


There is another term I must define and that is the Libido. 
Freud described it as the energy of instincts which have to do 
with love. It is the elan vital, the intensity with %vhieh the 
individual feels. You may remember that I told you once that 
it was possible to differentiate babies at a very early age, this is 
because the intensity of their wishes, the libido, is different 
and it expresses itself differently from the beginning. ’ 

Freud maintained that libido was synonjunous with sexual 
love and here he encountered a good deal of opposition. On this 
point Adler was opposed to him and held that the main instinct 
was self-preservation and sexual love was a minor part of that 
instinct. Other people have been of the opinion that the two 
instincts are separate and are of equal importance. 

Definition is very important here. When Freud talks about 
love he means love in all its forms, love towards parents, toAvards 
children, towards nature, besides the love beriveen men and 
women. He is aware of the difference in quality of these affections 
but he is of the opinion that they all spring from the same 
root though they look very different when they huA'e fully de- 
veloped. 

When considering Freud’s theories we have to remember the 
magnitude of his achievement. He 1ms discovered new territory 
and the discovery gives him the right to name it and divide it 
into spheres of influence, CA en though it may be felt that in 
some places he has l>rought too great an area under one source 
of influence. 
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Transference is the relationship between the patient and the 
analyst. As the name implies it signifies the transfer by the 
patient to the analyst of feelings originally connected with 
other people, hatred, love, fear or respect. V’lTien the trans- 
ference has taken place the various emotions are re-lived, 

There are three stages in transference development. In the 
opening phase the patient can re-live his early emotions, he 
encounters very little resistance and accepts explanations and 
suggestions from the analyst. This opening stage is often very 
congenial, but diflfieulties arise quite soon. The positive trans- 
ference changes into a negative phase; this is very necessary 
and essential if the treatment is to be successful. It clearly 
would not be of any use if the patient re-lived his early emotions 
and everything remained exactly the same. The analyst has to 
sort out the feelings and not only help the patient to re-live 
them, but to get some insight into the reasons for his early 
difficulties, to make unconscious emotions conscious and gener- 
ally to revise his attitude. A complete new level has to be found 
and this process of re-education cannot proceed without diffi- 
culties arising. When this phase has been successfully completed, 
the next is the dissolution of the transference, a task which calls 
for all the skill of which the analyst is capable. Only if he 
succeeds can treatment be effective. The patient has to face 
the fact that he has to become independent again; if he does 
not, the dependence has only changed from one level to 
another. 

Clearly treatment of this kind places great responsibility 
upon the analyst. It is highly specialised work and should only 
be undertaken by qualified people. 


SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


I have mentioned before that much of the opposition that Freud 
encountered was due to the emphasis and importance he placed 
upon. sex. People, to whom sex is something unclean, were 
horrified to think that it could be of any importance in the lives 
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of children. It is obvious that a child has drives and urges. But 
it is argued that an infant cannot have any sexual urge. This is 
correct if we talk of sexual urge in the adult sense. No one would 
suggest that an infant could have sexual intercourse which is 
the final function of sexual development. The young child has 
no reproductive tendencies. 

If, however, we return to our metaphor of the building in 
various stages of development, several parts may be recognised 
in their unfinished state and, similarly, it is not necessary 
for all parts of the" body to have reached their final stage of 
development before their potentialities can be recognised. 
Freud called these unfinished parts of a function partial or 
component drives. 

Let us consider some examples, I have chosen them from 
early childhood because it is here that the claim of sexual 
activity is most disputed. 

1. An infant, five months old, lies in his cot and has just been 
fed, but he sucks his thumb with great persistence. Why does 
he do this? He cannot be hungry. No, he sucks because it gives 
him comfort and satisfaction and hdps him to fall asleep. 

Here you have an activity of an infant which brings satis- 
faction and pleasure. This can be called a drive or an hrge if we 
like; it is certainly true that this form of pleasure seeking is 
indulged in by about seventy-five per cent, of normal children. 

2. A little girl two years old is in bed ready for sleep. She 
does not lie still but rocks herself to and fro in the same way that 
mothem rock babies. No one has taught the child to do this. 
Children who have never been rocked by their mothers often 
rock themselves to sleep. They do it because it brings (jomfort 
and pleasure. 

8. A four year old boy has a very possessive love for his 
mother. He wants to be with her all the time. He is on good 
terms with his father but is inclined to be jealous of him. On an 
occasion when his father had to go away for several days, the 
child said to his mother, ‘Now I can sleep ndth you*. He thought 
if father’s place was empty he should fill it. This is not unusual, 
it is often encountered. You would probably say that the boy 
lo\'es his mother very much. Certainly he does but the feeling 
involves more than that, there is an element of possessiveness 
and jealousy. 

4, Children between five and six are often verj' interested in 
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their bodies and often play games in which they explore each 
other. They are perfectly innocent. This is Just curiosity and 
they want to enlarge their experience. This can be called sexual 

curiosity. . y.. . , . 

^^^5 \ boy five years old was observed.^ sometimes at nigiitj, 

touching his genitatoi^an {his penis). This is usually called ■ 
masturbation and similar activity can be found among girls 
at this age. It is quite common among normal children thougli 
it is often not observed. If you ask a child %vhy he does it he 
will tell you, if he is not shy or frightened, that he likes it* Here 
again you find an activity which brings pleasure and satxs- 

faction. j im? 

These examples have all been taken from the everyday iite 

of normal children. In order to decide whether an incident has 
general validity, one has to ascertain whether it occurs regularly 
and is a rule rather than an exception. Freud is sometimes 
reproached with the fact that he started from the abnormal and 
generalised too easily. It is true that Freud’s work was based 
on the study of neurotic people, but his findings have sm^ been 
confirmed by others who have studied normal children. It is a 
great advantage to a psychiatrist to remain in contact with 
normal people. I was a school medical officer for manj ^ j ears 
and had great opportunities of working with normal children, 
and I can say from my own experience that the mam facts ot 
Freud’s findings are correct. 

It was not only a tendency to simplification which made 
Freud group different features under one heading. He had good 
reasons for attempting his classification, because he was "rymg 
to show that the different neuroses are correlated to the v^ious 
stages 'of sexual development. Fixations at different levels 
correspond to the different forms of neuroses. This m itselt 
would not be sufficient reason for grouping tendencies unless 
the observation was based on facts which had been proved 
correct. In the case of Freud his findings have been checked o\ f.r 
and over again by unbiased observers. 

In describing the sexual development of children I can only 
give you an outline of the intricate subject. Ther^ are twq stages 
in the childts. . sexual development, ^ the auto-erotic and the 

hetetttaecofcjc. , , , 

" First the aiito-erotic. We have seen that the young baby 
lives in a world of its own, and all happenings from the child s 
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point of view are seen only in accordance with that fact. Every 
activity is centred round itself and its primary needs, food and 
sleep. Remember the first example of the thumb-sucking baby, 
the mouth is the most important organ, it is the place where 
most things happen in the baby’s w'orld. It is used not only for 
taking in food, but for sucking, and the fact that babies always 
want to put things in their mouths is explained by this: it is 
their first approach to the world. Esewd calls a zone where 
pleasure can be found an erogenous zone. The mouth is the 
erogenous zone in young babies. He sees in these pleasure seeking 
activities the first indication of partial drives which can be 
found later in fully developed sexuality; he therefore counts 
them as sexual. I am sure I do not need to tell you that even in 
the adult the mouth is stiU an erogenous zone. Freud calls the 
mouth zone the oral zone and talks about the oral, phase, 

This is followed by the so-called anal phase, a stage durii^ 
which the child shows definite interest in the zone round the 
anus. Interest in the digestive function and in urinating belong 
to this stage of development. As the child develops the libido 
goes in different directions. The child’s own body ceases to 
provide sufficient interest and he begins to look for objects out- 
side his own sphere, pays attention to other people! He has 
started the hetero-erotic phase. 

Naturally the child can only direct his attention to people 
within his reach. Parents or their substitutes are therefore the 
people to whom it looks at first. No question of selection of the 
sexes arises. The mother usually deals with the child during his 
first months and therefore mother is the person on whom interest 
and attention is focused. If, for any reason, mother is not 
available, then a mother-substitute, grandmother, nurse or 
father is found. This first part of the ljsj;ero-crotic„pha8e Wt; .call 
the undifferentiated phase. 

As the child grows selection begins. Usually the son is inclined 
to attach himself more to his mother and the girl to her father. 
You remember the example of the possessive little boy who 
w’anted his mother all to himself. Here the wishes were very 
definitely expressed, but the same conditions in a lesser degree 
can be observed in many cases. Freud calls this stage the 
Oedipus-situation. This expression is derived from the Greek 
saga in wkich Oedipus killed his fathec. anil 
but do not let this origin alarm you. The normal boy does not 
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Avant to kill his father and take possession of his mother but 
L often tvants her exclusive nttention. I am sure you null hove 

seen such examples from time to time. ^ ^ 

The Oedipus situation is normally a temporary phase \\hicl 
i. folLved bv other conditions, but it is of great importance 
for future development. The way in which the child faces an • 
deals Avith the difficult situation is decisive for future adjustmem. 
Many men who cannot settle down to maxTiage have en 
*^iTp4ed in their Oedipus phase. Modern psychology often has 
trdeal Sof fixation. You may say that you know 

laserlffifre Sere is no trace of any such attachment to he 
mother This may be so, very often a child does not staj oi » 
wth ofS bi this pha^e and on the other hand, even it 
bSkviour does. not show any traces, they might be repressed 
ctnA nnt show thoxnsclvcs until latter in liio. 
thTuS? p“of the hetero-erotie pha^ ie the toet.ou of 

fedmas towOTds people of the same sex. This « ^ ^ 

^ 1 laaca Viiit it has no connection with adult honiO" 

homoscNual-Pb-^^e but it has no coimevt emotional 

r^i^eL^arf yeu"=a“ 

disturb and delay further development, but there are cases that 
cause Xle. Two examples may help to illustrate how tins 

Wding school has a gieat 

sees. The mistress was very embaiiassed by ' - Ls.nate 

!Lr.tion The whole disturbance was particularly unfortunate 

™ old a^famous public school became 

J;^i::dly^4not^^^ 

were inseparable, but the friendship seemea to o 

T atcr however trouble arose, the firs 5 
Later howe 

** bth led eventually to a fight in the dormitory ivith consequent 

later suiges the rdationship was 
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quite different from normal schoolboy friendship, there was 
an alarming degree of urgency and intensity. 

In neither case was there any trace of genital activity, all the 
difficulties were in the mental sphere. There are however cases 
in which definite genital symptoms can be found and sometimes 
other traces of sexual activity in the narrower sense. These 
difficulties arise during the homosexual phase "which is a tem- 
porary stage of normal development. If the manifestations 
remain normal the phase only calls for the exercise of tact and 
understanding on the part of adults. 

The homose.xual phase is followed by the final heterosexual 
stage ill which boj^s and girls gradually develop an interest in 
the opposite sex. 

I am afraid this has been a \evy brief outline of the stages of 
sexual development, but I hope I have made it clear that the 
whole process functions purposefully and that all the com- 
ponent drives and urges have their place in bringing sexual 
development to maturity. In normal development the process 
passes fi’oni one phase to another smoothly and without any 
great upheaval. The child who is mentally and physically 
healthy and lives in a favourable environment, obvioush' stands 
the best chance of reaching sexual maturity without serious 
difficulty. One thing must be understood, though undoubtedly 
freedom in a child’s. environment is essential, too much freedom 
can be bad. To quote the ^^•ords of a headmaster referring to 
the principles on which he runs his school, ‘Large grounds, well 
hedged’. In other words, plenty of space and opportunity for 
the development of individuality but well defined limits, some 
discipline and order, some duties and some i-esponsibilities. 

This is the ideal method but thei'e are cases in which diffi- 
culties arise. Grown up people might retain an oral preference 
or anal interests, in other cases the component drives retain 
their importance and lead to perversions where part of the sexual 
function replaces the whole. 

Under certain conditions a cliild will become fixed in one 
particular phase and stay there instead of passing to tlie next; 
this is known as a fi xatio n. Let us take as an e.xample the 
Oedipus situation. The boy who is abnormally attached to his 
mother does not shift his interest to other people, to boys of his 
own age for instance. It may be that his parents have not ^en 
the n^essity for bringing him into contact with his contem- 
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ooralies If he is an only child he may live a very sheltered Me 
SSuiny elings to to mother. There are some parents srho 
“"SnginI their child into 

dishes iSwt Trlouhle 

may a^^when a mother feels frustrated herself and finds an 
outlet for her emotions by pouring them out upon the child; 
cLfs often does not realise the harm she is causing. 

\nother form of sexual maladjustment is recession, udmn 
th; frSual goes back from one phase to an eaxher one. which 
mav have Sus causes. I will illustrate it with one example 

feer^lsfppdSeranXSf^^^^ 

tir o, her 

!3rs “Je-s: 

zr&t rs:srTs:s„|ispt nU hi 

rg ^h-tah 

reSn more than ever necessary. The results of andi a 
an individual who is often quite an unsuitable person. 
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During my last two or three lectures I have tried to give you an 
idea of Freiid^s theory. I pointed out the main features and 
talked about the fimction of the unconscious,, dream interpre- 
tation and sexual de%^elopment. Before discussing' neuroses in 
general terms I should like to teU you something about two 
other theories which have been developed. 

I told you that Freud^s theory was complicated, but the 
theory about which I am now going to -speak is even more 
complex and can only l>e dealt with here in l>road outline. 

Jung may be called the philosopher among modem psycho- 
logists. He was originally one of Freud’s pupils but he parted 
from him quite early and developed his own line of thouglit- 
His outstanding contributions to modern psychology have been 
the understanding of the unconscious and typology. 

Jung believes in the, existence, andJmportance, of. the uncon- 
scious but goes further than Freud. The universality of symbols 
in dreams led him to think that there must be a basis behind 
the personal elements of a dream, which is common to the 
whole species. He made an intensiv^e study of folk lore and 
mythology and developed the theory that, besides the personal 
unconscious of the individual, there is a universal, collective 
or racial unconscious which is impersonal. He held that this 
collective unconscious can be traced back to the earliest days 

of history and that there are elements of it in every individual. 

These ancestral elements he calls ^archetypes and he maintains 
that it is necessary to understand them if we wish to make a 
successful study of the mental life of human beings. 

Jung consequently has a different approach to dream inter- 
pretation; he tries to get beyond the personal and find the 
ancestral elements behind the symbols which the dream discloses. 

He differs from Freud again about the importance of the 
sexual drive. Whilst conceding its importance he is not wiUing 
to subordinate all other drives to it..Xiibidq is for him a broadw 
feature, a general life Jrapulse. 

He also differs on the structure of the mind. I must, however, 
confine myself to mentioning some of his ideas without deve- 
loping them. He talks about the ahima and the animus which 
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are the unconscious counterparts of the conscious sex character 
of the person. A woman has an animus— the male counterpart 
to the femininity %«thin her unconscious, and ^ ^ 

anima - the feminine pole to his mascuhmty. Another of Jim,, 
exnressions is the so-called persona which can be described as 
afmaA that is shown to the warid. » “ ‘'L 

this part of the personality with the ep in Freud s nomenclatiu 
but the two meanings are not identical. 

Jung divides people into two main types, the extras erts and 

the introverts. This classiheation appUes 

abnormal people. The differences between them are that the 
introvert iLks more into himself than into 
The extravert looks more into the outside woild* ^ 

is detached, the extravert less so. The introvert is mcl 
fsol “hnkf, the other likes a crowd. The introvert is shy 
and easily embarrassed, the extravert likes people around hm 
aid TZt happy without them. The introvert has less setf 
iinfidence thafthe extravert. We all know people ^ho f ^ 
or less into one of the two groups, though here, a-s in all classi- 
fications there are not only pure forms but various mn^ures. 
Many people are of the opinion that these two ^oups are largely 
identiral with Kretschmer’s schizoid and cycloid temperamen . 

^ *ii7iub-diiided his type groups into further c^^the 
differentiated the thinking, the feeling, ^^mS 

intuitive, but it would lead us too far away if I were to attempt 
to give examples of all the different sub-groups. 


ADLER’S INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Whilst Jung has attracted a smaller followiiig than Freud 
■Adler has done the opposite. The name given to his school of 
thought is paradoxical since it is least concerned with individual 
psychology. If Jung is the philosopher among the psychologists, 
Adler is the sociologist. Social psychology would be a better 
descriptive title for his approach to the subject. 

Adler, like Jung, was one of Freud’s pupils but he too deve- 
loped theories of his own which took him even farther away 
from Freud’s thesis. His school of thought attracted a great 
many people, particularly educationalists. One of its attractions 
is that of the three main theories on psychology Adler’s is by 
far the easiest to understand. This in itself would not be a dis- 
advantage but the view is widely held, and I subscribe to it 
myself, that he over-simplifies, and this leads to broad general 
outlines and lack of attention to detail. 

Adler maintains that the strongest instinct is self preservation 
and regards it the central fact to be considered. He sees the 
individual as a member of a community and classifies people 
by their ability to fit into the life of the group. He is of the 
opinion that the main drive is the will to power. This is in 
everyone, but many people are unable to satisfy it, with various 
consequences. Some will resign themselves and accept their 
own limitations whilst others will actively re^^olt if thwarted 
in their attempts to dominate. There are people who are acutely 
aware of inferiority and they conceal this by what is known as 
over-compensation and become very overbearing or aggressive. 

Adler also stressed the fact ttot the presence of a physical 
defect or weakness had its effect on the mental outlook. Freud 
and others were also aware of this fact, but Adler has investi- 
gated the matter very thoroughly and lays great stress on the far- 
reaching effects of what he caRs organ inferiority. The world 
is largely man orientated, that is to say that men usually have 
the management of world affairs. From this Adler deduces that 
inferiority feelings are tinged with characteristics of the female 
sex. He talks of the masculine protest. A man who feels himself 
inferior often puts himself on the level of a woman. A woman 
who feels inferior to men may imitate men in her behaviour 
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amd attitude, doing this as a piutest^ against' the:\alieged 'inferior 
role of women. 

Feelings of inferiority , are due in^ a large degree to unwise 
treatment in early childhood. Excessive indulgence or severity 
may bring about the same results. 

Adler is mainly interested in the conscious life. He tries to^ 
assist his patients to overcome their, inferiority feelings and 
make a healthy adjustment to life. He sees neurosis as the 
individual’s attempt to get away from his o%vn inferiority and 
make a better place for himself. These ideas have attracted 
many people and it cannot be denied that Adler’s theories ha%"e 
been of great assistance to psychologists, but there is the danger 
of over-simplification and superficiality. 


NEUROSES 


After considering these various theories you may well ask how 
it is possible to find any basis for treatment of neuroses, if even 
the experts do not agree with each other. The answer takes 
different forms. Some psychologists belong to one or other of 
the schools of thought and work on more or less orthodox lines. 
Others, myself among them, have made an intensive study of 
ail the available material and have formed a basis on which to 
work, made up of contributions from ail the schools of thought 
together with acquired experience. Such a basis is always open 
to modification and revision. 

In my view' the three main theories are not incompatible. The 
inferiority feeling which is so important in Adler’s view is very 
like the fear which Freud and others have regarded as all 
important. To take another example, you •will remember the 
schizoid type, the lonely withdrawn person. It is possible to look 
at such a case from the analytical point of view and correlate 
the neurosis wdth thw'arted sexual development, which would 
be Freud’s method of approach, but it would also be possible 
to arrive at a conclusion by w'orking on Kretschmer’s theory of 
the relation of character and temperament to physical make up. 
Again, the importance of the ‘will to power’ is recognised by 
both Adler and Freud, though Freud sees the aggressive drive 
as closely connected with sexual urges. 

These are only a few examples which demonstrate similarities 
in outlook. The fact, however, remains that there are differences 
of opinion. The mind has many facets and can be correctly 
described in many ways. There is a certain range of possibilities 
of approach and the particular choice of a system of thoughts 
and ideas is determined to a considerable degree by the person- 
ality of the scientist. This applies as well to the founders of 
schools of thought as to their members. Psychological outlook 
cannot be completely detached from personality, which leads to 
special emphasis and accentuation. Being an edeetic by nature 
I think safety and accuracy is served best, if I take advantage 
of the different contributions and approach the subject from 
several angles. 
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There is hardly any disagreement among psychologists about 
the importance of fear in neurosis. . 

Fear, in itself, is not a neurotic symptom. On the contrary it is 
a normal and necessary part of the individual’s make up. If fear 
did not exist survival %vould be almost impossible; it is fear that 
gives the warning signals, and it ensures, for instance, that we 
do not cross the road without looking where ■we are going. But we 
have to consider the difference between normal and abnormal fear. 
It -was not pleasant to be in London during the blitz. People’s 
reactions were varied. Some were more affected than others, 
but hardly anyone could honestly say that he did not experience 
fear at all. There are people whose imagination is not given to 
reflecting upon death or injury to themselves. They can imagine 
these things happening to others, but not to themselves. These 
people arc not unduly affected by the presence of danger. 
Then there are those who experience fear but have their feelings 
so well under control that they can continue their work without 
appearing to be affected. The great majority of people carried 
on as far as possible, as they had always done, during the air 
raids on London. There w’ere quite a number who, having 
no urgent business in town, took notice of the ofiicial instruc- 
tions and" evacuated. In either case they showed normal re- 
actions. 

There were, however, people who showed a different kind of 
reaction. A young man of twenty-four came from London during 
the blitz. He settled in Reading but, when an air raid took 
place, he got into a state of panic and wanted to leave at once. 
This clearly was not a normal reaction since his emotion was 
quite out of proportion to the external conditions. Wlien I 
treated this man as a patient, I found that this was not an 
isolated symptom, there were many more that indicated a 
neurotic state. 

Another example of the difference between normal and 
abnormal reactions. Two people are in a ear crash,* neither suffers 
serious injury, just bruises and shock. One recovers after a 
few days, is out in the car again and does not think much more 
of it. The other develops a fear reaction, he does not drive in a 
for months, he feels insecure and gets easily upset. He has 
lost his inner balance and the accident has seriously upset his 
whole attitude to life. 

What makes the difference? As the external conditions were 
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the same in both cases, it is clearly caused by the differences in 
the. two characters. We talk about the individual resistance, 
which is the susceptibility or general reaction to external 
incidents and which varies from one individual to another. If 
the blow is heavy, only a very strong resistance can stand up 
to it but, if it is slight, then the weakest resistance can meet 
it. Therefore, in considering individual reactions, ■vve have to take 
into account the weight of the blow in proportion to the resis- 
tance offered, before we can make an adequate estimate of 
behaviour and reaction. 

In my opinion, the individual resistance is on the average 
strong enough to meet and cope with very stringent exterior 
circumstances. The war has demonstrated that the terrible 
experiences, suffered by so many people, had lasting psycholo- 
gical effects upon a minoritj' only. 

Another war example may illustrate our point. A house is 
struck in an air raid and some people are killed. The survivors 
liave lost their relatives, their home and all their personal 
possessions; under this great blow they break down. This is quite 
understandable, but most people who have been so unfortunate 
gradually regain their normal attitude to life. Otherwise, pro- 
bably on examination, neurotic symptoms will be found. A 
temporary breakdown is not necessarily neurotic. But if the 
mind docs not swing back to its balance of health and remains 
fixed in an unnatural state, then it is clear that the incident has 
precipitated a neurotic reaction. 

Another relevant fact is repetition. Whilst in earlier stages 
of psychology it was thought that one particular incident, or 
trauma, accounted for the development of a neurosis, it is 
generally agreed that repetition of similar situations, due to 
environmental or constitutional conditions, prepares the way 
for the development of neuroses. 

The length of time during which the individual is subjected 
to the strain is also an important factor. If it is of relatively 
short duration, the individual resistance can often stand up to it, 
but if the strain is pi’olonged then even the strongest may give way. 

The history of a neurosis goes back to early childhood and 
conditions can usually be found which predispose the individual 
to the development of neurotic difficulties. These conditions are 
sometimes environmental or they may be hereditary. It is often 
difficult to distinguish which of these trends is responsible. For 
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practical purposes it is important to realise that they are very 
closely connected from the beginning of life. Freud was aware 
of these difficulties. As he realised that treatment could not 
aflect heredity, he concentrated on those aspects of neuroses 
that might respond to treatment. Adler concentrates mainly on 
environmental factors whilst Jung gives importance to the 
facts of heredity. 

I hope I* have made clear the difference between neurotic 
and normal reactions. It is the whole behaviour that has to be 
taken into account and not isolated symptoms. A neurotic 
person is usually • self-centred, thinking so much of his o%vn 
difficulties that he has no time to think of others. He will often 
complain that he is not loved enough. That is true, usually he is 
incapable of loving. The balanced love situation is characterised 
by giving and taking. The neurotic, often taking more than he 
gives, cannot, love in proportion as he is loved. 


Part II 

APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYCHIATRY 

We now arri\ e at the point where, having studied the nature 
and origin of psj'chology, we have to consider its application. 

Obviously one main field in which psychology works is 
psychiatry. !Modern treatment has developed with the increase 
in knowledge of the origin and nature of neuroses. Psychiatrists 
have to re-educate their patients, to help them overcome their 
difficulties and adapt themselves to the life of the community. 
They have to make clear where they have failed in the past 
and to help them re-build their lives on firmer foundations. This 
can only be done very gradually and the patient is closely' guided 
by the doctor in the early stages. As his confidence develops 
he is encouraged more and more to act independently. 

One misunderstanding should be dealt with here. It has been 
thought that the discovery of the root of the trouble is all that 
is required,, but this is certainly not the ease. Insighf into the 
cause of the neuroses is a necessary condition, but it is not, in 
itself, the cure. Therefore treatment has to consist of two main 
phases, analysis and reconstruction. Both are essential but they ^ 
may differ in their relative length and importance. The longer 
the neurosis has lasted, the longer must be the period of analysis. 
In cases treated in their early stages the analysis may be short. 

Psychiatrists themselves differ in the importance they attri- 
bute to the two phases. Some are more interested in the analj tical 
part of the treatment, whilst others, Adler among them, con- 
centrate more on the work of reconstruction. However, it is 
agreed by all experienced psychologists that both phases are 
of vital importance. 

This brings us to the interesting point, how far the personalitj- 
of the doctor comes into the picture, how' his special ideas and 
convictions influence his methods of treatment and how' results 
are correlated to the different methods. 

Some psychiatrists think that their personality should intrude 
as little as possible and every effort to achieve detachment 
should be made, IITiilst I w'ould unhesitatingly agree that 
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methods should be developed beyond personal preferences, the 
fact remains that the same method assumes a slightly different 
aspect in the hands of different people. I think this individual 
application forms a synthesis between impersonal scientific 
knowledge and personal experience, and is a very valuable 
factor in making the treatment effective. 

We should not, however, come to the conclusion that per- 
sonality means everything and science nothing; if we concede 
this then any quack who has some sort of personal influence 
could be trusted to cure psychological difficulties. It is true 
that this is possible in simple cases, but the danger is great and 
such a person would be likely to do more harm than good. There 
are people of wide general experience who have not made 
a study ^ of psychology, but who have strong beliefs and con- 
victions, often religious people. Should they attempt to treat 
neurotics? Definitely not; they may have some qualities that 
enable them to influence others. But how can they hope "without 
sufficient scientific knowledge to make an accurate diagnosis? 
It must be remembered that psychiatry is as much a science as 
surgery and no one would suggest that a man who has a natural 
ability for work with his hands should be allowed to operate 
for appefldicitis. 

Psychoses are, in contrast to neuroses, more serious disorders. 
Although they are different from neuroses they have some 
factors in common. You may remember when vre talked about 
Kretschmer’s theories, it was stated that if mentally ill, people 
developed the illness to which their physical and mental type 
disposed them. Under certain conditions the schizoid individual 
might develop schizophrenia whilst the cycloid type "would 
develop a manic depressive disorder. These are the two main 
psychoses, though there are other forms of insanity. 

Psychology plays an important part in the treatment of 
psychoses, often in connection with methods of physical therapy 
such as electric shock or insulin treatment. 

It is not always easy to differentiate between a psychosis 
and a nexirosis which have many features in common and this 
is one more reason why the diagnosis of all psychological dis- 
turbances should be left to the expert in psychiatry. 


GENERAL MEDICINE 


Wherever illnesses are to be treated, psychology has a part to 
play. Owing to the unity of body and mind there is no physical 
illness which does not affect the mind in some way, and there 
is no psychological symptom which has not physical features. 
Fear is one of the main factors in neuroses. I need not tell you 
that there is also hardly any physical illness where fear does not 
play a part and often a considerable one. Not only the patient 
who suffers from cancer is in a state of anxiety; other illnesses 
even, where there is no immediate danger, produce fear and 
depression which ask for mental reassurance. 

Whooping-cough offers a very good example of the unity 
between mental and physical features. If two children, of the 
same family, both suffer from whooping-cough it can be clearly 
seen that the illness varies according to the temperament of the 
child. The placid, quiet child will make a quicker recovery than 
the nervous excitable type. Both have caught the same in- 
fection, but the course of the illness varies considerably. The 
excitable child is likely to have more attacks of coughing and 
the attacks will probably be more violent than in the case of 
the steadier child. 

Another illness, the much dreaded diphtheriaf'may further 
illustrate our point. There is often blocking in the pharynx and 
trachea due to the diphtheritic membrane; this narrows the 
passage through which the child breathes. It is a recogni.sed 
fact that temperament plays a great part in deciding whether 
the child will survive or not and the patient w'ho can be kept 
in a tranquil state has more chance of recovery. The serum, 
which is used to treat cases of diphtheria, takes some time to 
work and this necessitates keeping the child alive long enough 
to allow the treatment to become effective. Nervous activity 
is likely to exhaust the slender resources of vitality. 

The mental attitude is often the decisive factor in cases of 
pneumonia. As you kno%v pneumonia reaches a crisis, and the 
patient with a' strong will to live is more likely to come through 
than one who either does not care, or whose mind is restless. 

These examples are concerned with .acute illness. I could 
mention many more, for instance, heart attacks in older people. 
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Heart and mind are intimately connected and any spasm which 
occurs gets stressed or reduced in force by the mental attitude. 

It is obvious that in chronic illnesses psychological factors 
again play an important part. Imagine how life looks to a patient 
suffering from tuberculosis. He may have to spend several 
months in hospital and then possibly a year or two in a sana- 
torium. He is cut off from normal activities and the amenities 
of life, his state of health is the main centre of interest. Visiting 
hours mark the milestones on the long road he has to travel. 
It is only during visiting hours that he has any contact with 
normal life. The mental state of people who have to ii^'e under 
such abnormal social conditions is often badly affected. Self 
centredness, anxiety and frustration flourish and the attempt 
to alleviate their lot by the introduction of occupational therapy 
is much to be encouraged. 

Wlmt I have said about tuberculosis applies to all other 
chronic illnesses, and also to cases wdiere patients are incurably 
crippled, in fact wherever normal life is made impossible because 
of some physical defect. General psychological care can make 
life more fruitful, and every doctor who claims to be a healer 
has to consider the mental aspect of his cases. He must have a 
certain amount of psychological understanding if he wants to 
do his best for his patients. Knowledge and experience in 
general medicine which are obviously his primary equipment 
cannot always act as a cure by themselves, and there are many 
doctors who, though prejudiced against psycholog}^ as a science, 
are nevertheless good psychologists instinctively, and often 
owe more of their success to their powers of understanding than 
to their medicines. 

Prevention of illness is as important as treatment in every 
branch of medicine and the same is true in psychology. Modem 
society is realising more and more the importance of preserving 
mental health. Education, which is our next subject, is one of 
the most important spheres of activity in this respect. 



EDUCATION AND CHILD GUIDANCE 


Education is a subject of great general interest. I may therefore 
f 'devote comparatively more space to the relation between 
psychology and education. Psychology owes much to the older 
science of " education, though it has lately been able to repay 
some of its debt by tiirowing more light on the understanding 
of the child. This has enabled education to revise some of its 
methods and adapt them to meet the needs revealed by the 
growing insight into the working of the mind. 

In any consideration of education the question usually arises 
sooner or later as to its purpose? It is true that if you are 
seeking to bring children up in certain beliefs, these will have a 
definite bearing on the methods used. Even so, there are certain 
principles which underly -the growth and development of 
children which have to be taken into account whatever the 
end in view. To return to my example of building a house. 
There are many factors that have to be considered irrespective 
of whether you are building an hotel, a private house or a factory. 
Children follow laws of development, and the more these are 
understood and taken into account the more effectiA’^e will be 
the educational method, even when the intention is to produce 
folloAvers of a particular religious faith or political creed. 

Some psychologists maintain that it is necessary to analyse 
every normal child in order to make it educable. I would not go 
so far as that, but I think it would be A^aluable if all adults who 
. have to deal with children, such as parents, teachers and nursery 

^ workers, could acquire some knowledge of psychologJ^ We are a 
long way from this ideal condition, but efforts are being made to 
bridge the gap which exists and which prevents modern know- 
ledge being used to its fullest extent. 

In considering the interaction betw^een psychology and 
education it has to be remembered that education has a dual 
' function, first to support and guide the formation of the child’s 

character and secondly to convey knoAvIedge. Let us consider 
the second first, the conveying of knowledge. Although teaching 
is more or less the excIusiA’e proAunce of education, psychology 
; can be of assistance cA'en here. The Gestalt theory has stressed 

i the importance of the method by which knowledge is given to 
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the child. If he has to read Shakespeare at school he may find 
it boring, but if he can act a part in the play the whole thing 
becomes different. If the child can be given a conception of the 
matter as a whole he is readier to study the parts with more 
interest and intelligent understanding. This is only one point. 
It could be generally stated that the more a teacher uses psycho- ' 
logical knowledge the more efficient he will };)e in conveying 
knowledge to his pupils. It depends, however, on the size of the 
class whether he is able to consider the individuality of each 
child and bring out his special abilities. 

If a teacher has no time to deal with children who are par- 
ticularly difficult he should try to see that they get attention 
from a qualified person. This brings me to an important point. 
Every school, or at least every group of schools, should have a 
psychologist who can advise and possibly treat difficult eases. 
Many modern schools have already made this experiment 
which has been found extremely valuable. In some cases the 
school doctors supervise not only the physical development 
but the mental development as well. It seems likely that 
this activity will develop in the future and we may reach a 
stage where every child will have a complete physical and 
mental liealth record, kept by the school authorities from 
kindergarten onwards. This record would prove a very useful 
basis for vocational guidance. We are, however, still far from 
the realisation of this idea. 

The argument usually put forward when such a question is 
discussed is that the money is not available. But the scheme 
would actually save money. If there were continuous mental 
supervision there would be a combing out of children who were 
not receiving the education for which their abilities fitted them. 
For example, classes may often be hampered by the presence 
of one or two children who for one reason or another hold work 
back. Often one finds that their intelligence is not up to standard 
or there are behaviour difficulties which need expert attention. 
In such cases they should be directed to special schools or 
classes. Their removal ■ would lead to a great improvement 
in the average rate of progress. There are eases where special 
classes for stammerers have been established, and others for 
particularly nervous children. There are great difficulties in 
providing such schools, , but if the importance of selection and 
re-direction can be e^ablished beyond doubt and, if it can be 
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proved that the scheme would be economically sound, then 
ways.and means will be found. 

You will realise that an activity of this kind is preventive. 
It tries to find remedies in time before serious damage is done, 
and before time has perpetuated difficulties that could have been 
easily set riglit in their early stages. 

A close co-operation between home and school is desirable 
from the point of view of education as well as psychology. Many 
schools have realised this fact and psychologists do their best 
to encourage co-operation wherever possible. If we have to 
treat difficult children we usually get into touch with the school 
either in person or by correspondence, but there are schools 
where we do not receive much encouragement. 

Testing is another point of interest common to teachers and 
psychologists. Tests are very useful in assessing intelligence 
and many schools have introduced them. I think the combined 
method of examination in the old style and additional tests 
will gradually gain ground. 

Vocational guidance at the end of school life is another point 
of common interest to psychologists and teachers. 

The guidance of character and behaviour development is 
also of mutual interest. A suitable education may discover and 
rectify a difficulty that, if unobserved, w'ould need lengthy 
psychological treatment later on. 

I think it will be useful if we now discuss some of the problems 
that are likely to arise in everyday life. We will start at baby- 
hood and see what contribution we can make. 

A crjdng baby. A six months’ old baby cries excessively, 
neither mother nor baby ever get an undisturbed night. Mother 
says she has done everything she can think of, has given the child 
toys, has rocked him for hours, has taken him into her bed and 
played with him during long sleepless nights. Nothing ha.s been 
of any use and she is in despair. The child has been examined 
by a doctor who says it is in perfect physical health. 

This is a common case with which we are regularly con- 
fronted. What can the psychologist advise? If the child cries 
constantly when he is not hungry or physically ill, there 
must be a psychological reason. The child might be frightened. 
This raises the question, can a very young child be frightened? 
What causes the fear? This may be due to the mother, who 
being in a highly nervous state herself may have affected the 
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child. Insecurity, indecision and inconsistent behaviour can 
affect a baby and cause fear. But often the constant crying is 
not a sign of fear at all but a means of attracting mother’s 
attention. The child knows that crying will bring mother at 
once. Opinions differ whether or not the mother should always 
be within earshot. The idea has been expressed that the child 
should always know that mother is there, and that if she does 
not come when he cries then he might fear that she will never 
come back at all, and this fear may have far-reaching effects 
on his development. I do not agree with this idea, I think that 
the child should not normally fear losing the mother, if she does 
not alw^ays come when he cries. The atmosphere surrounding 
the child should be such that the child would not think that it 
was abandoned by his mother if she did not answer his every 
summons. It has to be remembered that children have to be 
brought up to fit into ordinary life, and mother will not always 
be there every time she is wanted. 

We have to keep a middle course all the time. On the one 
hand the child must be smTounded by an atmosphere of security 
but on the other hand he must learn to be independent, and also 
that he cannot dominate his surroundings. Too great a depen- 
dence produces fear. The ideal way is to create a calm atmo- 
sphere, ready to help but not to spoil. 

Sometimes we are consulted by a mother who has difficulty 
in feeding her child. A tj’pical example is the ease of a ten 
months’ old baby. The child had a slight cold and his appetite 
failed. Mother tried everj'thing possible to make the baby eat but 
had no success. She went to the doctor who carefully examined 
the child but found nothing physically wrong. He told her not 
to worry but just to wait until the child’s appetite came back, 
but this was just what the mother could not do. She worried, 
she tried all the tricks she could think of; meal times took so 
long that %vhen one was finished it was nearly time for the next. 
At every meal there was a struggle between mother and baby. 

We meet this difficulty very often, the characteristic features 
are a baby who has ho appetite and a mother who worries. What 
are the causes? Obviously the first thing is to ensure that there 
is nothing physically wrong with the child and quite often there 
i is not. What has been forgotten is that the child has not always 
the same appetite, particularly if it has had a cold or other mild 
upset. Instead of waiting for the normal appetite to return, 
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mother develops fear and an,xiety and this in turn makes the 
baby rebellions and nervy. In snch cases we try to educate the 
mother and help her to get rid of her fears. Often we find that 
slie has iier\*oiis symptoms^ feels unhapp\" and frustrated. 
In some cases the baby is a nervous child, but this is not always 
*caiiscd by heredity, quite often it is brought about by constant 
contact with a nervous, over anxious mother. It is the mother 
whom we have to help since she is the main factor in the 
baby’s welfare. 

Many young mothers are inexperienced and over anxious. 
There are many occasions when a psychologist can help and 
advise her. There are also many clinics and w^elfare centres where 
assistance is available as you all know'. 

We now” come to the next age group, the toddler, the child in 
the kindergarten or just before. Again I pick out a typical ease. 

A mother comes with her three-year-oid son. He is, she says, 
completely beyond her control, She does her best to cope with 
him but he is so strong and she feels she cannot keep on with 
this constant struggle. If she tells him to do a thing he does the 
opposite. His favourite word is'^No. This was one of the first 
words in his vocabulary. She has tried all methods of dealing 
with him, but nothing has had any result. The boy can be 
affectionate but as soon as he cannot have his ow-n w”ay he 
becomes obstinate. Father can do a little better, but he is aw-ay 
from home most of the day, and too tired in the evening to take 
an active part in the solution of problems. The parents are 
happily maxTied aixd have no real worries except about this boy 
w'ho is so far the first and only child. 

This again is a very common case. Indeed, w”hat is knowm as 
^toddler’s obstinacy’ is such a regular condition that the question 
has been raised whether this should liot be regarded as a natural 
phase in child development. 

.You wdll remember that when we xvere studying character 
development -we found that a young child has a formidable task 
in front of him as he' grows up, particularly during the first five 
years. He has to learn that he is not the only person in the world, 
that other people have to be considered. He has to learn to fit 
into the eommunity and this process is not easy. It demands 
the' control of instinctive wishes and the curbing of self will. 
For the child’s parents and the home are a miniature edition of 
the wmrld. Parents serve as patterns- for authority and love. 
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It is at this stage that the Oedipus situation establishes itself. 
A number of repressions and temporary setbacks have to be 
dealt with and it is no wonder that the course of development 
is not always smooth. 

Obstinacy is a typical reaction to the difficulties. It is a 
protest of the instinctive drives against the growing demands ' 
of the outside world. Love and hate, affection and fear of autho- 
rity alternate until the young child has gradually adapted him- 
self. It is therefore justifiable to regard a temporary phase of ob- 
stinacy as normal. As everjnvhere the form of reaction is deter- 
mined by the individual character and the kind of environment. 
In some cases obstinacy is not particularly noticeable, but there 
may be other behaviour difficulties. 

Psychology can help in cases of this kind. Each case has to 
be treated on its merits, but in general one can say that the 
child has to learn to adapt himself and not always demand 
his own way. Oh the other hand, his initiative and will to power 
must not be crushed because under the surface of obstinacy is 
energy, initiative, and craving for independence, in themselves 
useful and necessary instincts which have to be preserved and 
lead into the right channels. 

AnothCT case often brought to us is the destructive child. 
A mother complains that her four-year-old boy is very difficult 
to manage, but she is especially worried by the fact that he 
shows an undue interest in destroying things. AH his forms of 
play are forms of destruction. He has spoiled many valuable 
things, apparently on purpose. I learned to know this boy 
and saw him play quite often when he came for treatment. That 
he was very intelligent could be seen in his ability for building 
houses, bridges, etc., but his main purpose was destruction. 
He built houses only to knock them down. As soon as he had 
finished building a house or a bridge he would knock it down 
with a brick showing great pleasure in doing so. This boy 
was in a state of great conflict with his parents. He was jealous 
of his father with whom he had to share his mother’s affection. 
He could not accept his place as one of the family, he wanted 
to be the only object of his mother’s affection. Once when he 
was playing in my consulting room, I interrupted him just as 
he was going to throw a brick on to a well built house. I said 
‘Perhaps your parents are in that house’? He hesitated for a 
moment and then said flrmlyj ‘I don’t care’, and smashed the house. 
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III these days it is not surprising that- cMHreE like destmctive 
play* when the^adult world is - destroying: cities and to^ms on 
such ail enormous scale* It is likely that this will have far- 
reaching results on children of this generation^ but the case I 
have given you came to me before the war. , 

Destructive tendencies are' notv always as outspoken as in 
this case, but they can often be found -in a lesser degree. Some- 
times cruelty towards animals is ' combined with destruction. 
We find these conditions mainly in boys,. but sometimes in girls, 
in a less pronounced form. 

Many parents are bewildered by -these .manifes'tations and 
often shocked. We can reassure them with our experience and 
knowledge. A child who shows destructive tendencies may 
develop later on into a good responsible citizen. It is a tem- 
porary phase which expresses protest against the, outside world. 
Such, children are not yet ready to accept the part which is 
given them; they want more. We call destructive and cruel 
instincts sadistic tendencies. Sadism is one of the partial drives 
which accompany sexual development, a component dri.ve 
which is often combined .with ;!ove or 'hate. It is for ns to see 
that it does not get fixed and replace the whole sexual trend or 
become a permanent element in, sexual activity. 

We must always remember that children have to follow a 
long and difficult path until they find their place in the com- 
munity. They will make the necessaiy adjustments, with 
varying degrees of ease or difficulty, according to their character 
and temperament. Adults should be sensitive to the needs of 
children in their charge. Psychological understanding is a 
necessary condition for dealing effectively with problems that 
may arise. Neither complete repression nor uncontrolled 
indulgence is advisable. 

We sometimes have to deal with children in a state of anxiety. 
Here is a typical example. A little girl of fo'or cannot sleep well, 
she wakes up from time to time and is disturbed and frightened. 
Later the condition develops and she shoves signs of abnormal 
fear during daytime. She is afraid to be alone in a room even 
for a short time. She cries easily and will not leave her mother. 
The slightest reproach brings tears; she has no real interest 
in play, is very shy with grown up people and even with other 
children. Although at one time- she went to the kindergarten 
she can no longer be persuaded to. go. Her mother has become 
^ . , 81 
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paoBuesis in schood chiddkkn 


School life bruigs with it tiew problems. I will give you two 
examples of characteristic difBculties: 

' ’ A ten year old boy is brought to us by his mother who says 


more and more worried and has not the slightest idea iiow to 
handle the trouble. . 

The question arises why this state should have developed 
in the child who had, up to this point, been quite normal. 
Mothers, when asked, can usually remember little incidents that 
have some bearing on the matter, such as a theatre performance, 
or being bullied by another child. These incidents, hoAvever, 
only shoAv the surface of the picture. They are precipitating 
factors, the real causes being problems in adaptation. Such 
children fear life and its difficulties. Although tiie conditions 
may appear different in each case the underlying cause is 
usually the same, iusecm*ity and failui’e to cope with the de- 
mands of life. There are courageous children and there arc 
timid ones, and naturally the timid child is more likely to become 
a prey to feelings of insecurity and fear, although this is not the 
only factor. There may be elements in the environment Avhich 
bring the fear to the surface. An over anxious mother — an ex- 
cessive indulgence may have a good deal to do with it. Problems 
Avithin the family, perliaps the birth of another child, or the 
attitude of an older brother or sister, may have an influence on 
the child’s development. We can only hope to understand 
the situation if Ave explore all the conditions of the child’s life. 
Once the main points have been grasped aa'c can attempt to 
help and this is a task Avhich often requires the exercise of a 
considerable amount of skill and knoAvledge. There are cases 
Avhich respond to treatment at once and in many instances the 
parents themselves can deal Avith the situation, if they have 
patience and a thorough understanding of the child. 

I have given you some examples of diflieulties in early child- 
hood, but do not think these difficulties are inevitable. Many 
children pass tiurough the A^arious phases and make their 
adaptations Avith only minor upsets or none at all. The more 
favourable the home conditions, the easier it aa'iII be for the child 
to pass through this first critical period without undue difficulty. 
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he is alwaj's tired He is listless and.iiiiliappy. He is a, day boy 
at a gramiaar school, who has eo Meads. He does aot ii'ke'.gaHies, 
thinks tiie other boys roxigii and he is teased a lot. His standard 
of work is not high. 

This is an everyday case^Bot dramatic, but certainly dilFicult, 
Before he can be helped' it ■'■will be necessary to imderstand 
his intellectual difficulties. He will have to be tested -to finci liis 
I.Q. Talks with his teachers may help- to elarif}^ the situation 
and some psychological advice may be useful. The question as 
to whether he is at a school suitable for him -vrill have to be 
considered. , He ■ may need coaching to help him to reach the 
normal standard of work. 

The. other example is more obvious and more difficult. This 
is the ease of a boy of twelve. He is thoroughly insiibordiiiate, 
he disregards orders whether from a prefect or a master and 
his behaviour affects: the other boys. The headmaster, who has 
described his conduct as abo.mmsble, has asked his ■parents to^ 
remove him from the schooL 

This is a well known public school though not very modern 
in its methods. Owing to wartime conditions, individual care 
for special pupils is not possible. He is an only child, very much 
spoiled by his parents. He is allowed at home to do more or less 
what he likes. 

Psychological advice can be given with good effect in many 
cases of school children. Intellectual and emotional factors are 
present in varying proportions. Co-operation between teachers, 
parents and psychologists can reduce many of them. 

A common problem which parents have to face is finding the 
right type of school for their children. Here the psychologist 
can very often help with advice, based on the child’s character 
and environment. Questions such as day school or boarding 
school and the merits of co-education are some of the matters 
which have to be carefully considered. One should not theorise 
or generalise too much. One child fits better into a boarding 
■school and another is better living at home, some children fit 
well into co-educational schools while others do not. The indi- 
vidual character of the child and the conditions of home life 
have to be taken into account so that the choice is not left to 
mere chance or to irrelevant factors, but is based on reasonable 
considerations. 
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ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescence is a phase which calls for great understanding and 
patience from all who have to deal nith young people. Everyone 
knows the boj's who grow’ rapidly; they are shy and aw’kwvard 
and do not know what to do w'ith their arms and legs. Their 
voices break and they shows signs of a moustache. Girls, too, 
undergo physical changes at this time but they seem to be able 
to preserve some charm even through this awkward period. 
The physical changes are brought about by the endocrine 
g^Iands. But it is not only the body that changes; the mind too 
is developing from childhood to maturity. 

It has to be remembered that adolescence is a transition stage. 
The young boy or girl is no longer a child but not yet an adult 
and it is only natural that there should be difficulties. Many 
young people are conscious of feelings of insecurit}^ Familiar 
things assume a different aspect. Opinion and ideas, hitherto 
accepted as right, now' appear to be w'rong, and there seems to 
be no stability in life. There are many tasks to be faced, energy 
and effort are needed to cope w'ith the demands of life. 

This is a typical case of a boy during puberty. He is sixteen 
years old and has caused parents and teachers a good deal of 
trouble. He has been good at his school work and is preparing 
for his school certificate. Gradually his interest has decreased 
until he cannot concentrate. He is moody and listless and does 
not talk much even to his friends. He w'as ahvays inclined to be 
shy and did not make friends easily, but his difficulties have in- 
tensified lately. At home he is secretive and moody and seems 
generally unhappy. He disagrees with everything his parents 
suggest and if he talks at all, it is usually to quarrel. He does not 
like his clothes, and cannot decide whether to wear long trousers 
or shorts. He wants to be independent but cannot make use of 
his independence. He rebds against orders or even suggestions 
and makes life at home unbearable. Physically he looks tired 
and he does not sleep well. Social life embarrasses him, par- 
ticularly any contact with girls. 

In another case the parents of a boy of fifteen came to consult 
me because they could no longer cope with their son. There had 
been a series of violent quarrels between father and son, leading 
S4. ■ ' 
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to Mows* Tile cause of the quarrels was the question of religioiu 
Father is very religious and %¥ants' to bring up his son to be the 
same, but has been entirely unsuccessful. The boy at one time 
showed some interest in religion but lately has Iiad no contact 
with it at all* Things have gone from bad to worse and after 
the last quarrel the father thrashed the bo\', then the boy 
revenged himself by burning aome of his father’s religious books. 

The parents feel that, if, conditions cannot l)e altered, some 
major disaster may occur, - 

- The boy’s history shows that he .has always been difficult to 
manage. lie is an only child, highly intelligent, and has no 
difficulties at school; he is .a day boy at a secondary school. 
He likes reading and is at the moment particularly interested 
in political books. He has very fair friends and is not interested 
in girls. ■ 

I had some difficulty in getting hold of this boy* At first he 
refused to come and see me, saying he was perfectly normal 
and that it was his parents who needed advice. In the end, 
with the help of the school authorities, he came. In vie%v of 
the circumstances you can imagine it 'was not easy to make 
any kind of contact with the boy. At he said *No’ or gave 
no answer to all questions, but he gradually res]^onded and 
after some inteiwie'ws I could complete the picture wduch had 
been given me rather one-sidedly by the parents. He %vas shy, 
reserved and not very talkative. He said he had difficulty in 
making friends. He disliked school but coped with its normal 
demands. He neither liked nor disliked his teachers; they did 
not interest him. He had been interested in religious matters 
but had recently developed doubts about the wdiole problem. 
He doubted the existence of God. He read many political books 
and was very interested in Russia but did not know" whether 
he agreed with the Russian system. Asked wiiether he had 
discussed his problems with his father, he burst out laughing 
and said: ‘That is impossible. You do not know" my father* It is 
not possible to discuss anything with him, he just gives orders, 
that’s all’ He said he hated his father. He got on better with 
his mother but did not talk much to her as he thought she wm 
on father’s side. He admitted that he had thought of suicide 
but so far had not had the courage -to commit it. He definitely, 
wanted to leave home, 

I treated the boy for a time and then decided that there could 
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not be any effective help given whilst he remained in his home 
environment. I had considerable trouble in convincing the 
parents that this step was necessary, but when this was done and 
the boy left home, he recovered. I heard from him from time 
to time; he did not effect any reconciliation with his parents. 

This was a very sad ease of rebellion in puberty; the father 
was much to blame, his religious views seemed to be more 
the outcome of bigotry than conviction and he lacked tolerance 
which, as far as I can say, is one of the essential qualities of true 
religion. 

Some time ago a mother wrote to our clinic asking if I would 
see her son, w'hom I had treated some four years earlier. I 
remembered the boy and his problems well. He had been 
brought because his mother could not cope with him. He was 
an extremely aggressive boy of the type I have described to 
you earlier. I treated him and saw him afterwards at intervals 
but I had not seen him recently. The new problem was this. 
The boy was a boarder at one of the leading public schools. 
Although he had been all right until recently, he had always been 
aggressive. One of the recommendations I had made in my 
earlier course of treatment was physical activity, and among 
other things he was a good footballer. School work presented 
no difficulties and he had a very high standard of intelligence. He 
went through several years of school life without noticeable 
difficulties, but lately he had changed. He became more and more 
rebellious, he quarrelled with boys and teachers. He had on 
several occasions refused to take punishment. In addition to this 
he had developed a passion for another boy, with wffiom he 
quarreEed from time to time, and tow'ards wiiom he had become 
tjTannical and very possessive. There %vas no question of 
homosexual activity, it was confined to the mental sphere. 
The other boy resented his attitude and they frequently fought. 
Teachers tried to help but their help w'as refused. After one 
incident the boy was ordered, as a punishment, to wwk in 
the garden. He refused to do this and his parents were asked to 
remove him from the school. They were very upset at this request 
and asked the headmaster if he would defer the question of 
expulsion until I had had a talk with the boy. The headmaster 
agreed to this and the boy, his mother and the school medical 
officer came to see me. To be brief, I had great difficulty in 
convincing the school luithbiities that the boy needed treatment. 
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but eveiituaii}’- they granted reluctant permission lor Die to see 
him. once a week. He told me all his difficulties and problems 
and his beliaviour improved. His feeling for his friend was still 
intense and he behaved like a person suffering from unrequited 
love. He could not sleep, was listless and ioihapf>y. The fact 
that lie had full confidence in me was extremely helpful Un- 
fortunately, he became in\-olved in another quarrel and as the 
school authorities* were not willing to give him another cliance, 
he had to lenxe at the end of the term. He was not sorry to leave, 
he realised that his relationship with his friend was broken as 
the other boy was now thoroughh^ frightened of him. 

A pkce was obtained for him in a day school and the change 
of surroundings improved his mental state. He has settled down 
.well in his new school and is preparing for his school certificate. 

This is another case where old troubles and difficulties became 
aecentuated during puberty. This usually happens. It is not 
that, new features are introduced, but old troubles become more 
pronounced. 

The examples I have given you have all dealt with boys, but 
this does not mean that girls do not have similar difficulties. 
Their problems are just as serious but not always so apparent, 

I had the case of a girl of fifteen who had been at boarding 
school for several years. She had had no serious troubles and was 
in the top form preparing for school certificate, when she gradu- 
ally lost interest in her work. She could not concentrate, became 
easily tired, could not sleep and quarrelled with her friends. 
Soon it became clear that she had fallen in love with one of the 
teachers, a woman of thirty wlio had just come to the school 
She described the teacher to me in very colourful language, her 
beautj^ her friendliness, etc. The teacher concerned, who was a 
kindly understanding woman, did her best to be helpful She had 
several talks with her, but could not bring her to a more reason- 
able 'frame of mind. 

• When the girl came home for the holidays I was consulted 
b'y her parents and we came to the coneiiision, after I had had 
some further talks with the 'girl, -that it would be wise to change 
the school 

„ It would not always be right to take such a drastic step* Very 
often it iS' better that the girl should work herself tliroiigh sucli a 
phase. If the teacher is willing to, help', there is a reasonable 
chance that the problem wdll be resolved mthowt In 
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this case the girl had to take an examination quite soon. She 
herself did not want to go back because she realised she would be 
unable to master the situation. She recovered from her passion 
gradually, and passed her examination. 

There is one main point I %vant to make clear: adolescence 
does not confront us with entirely new problems, the boy or 
girl does not change into an entirely new person, it is Just that 
old difficulties come to a head. 

What can we adults do to help during the emergency? If we 
have prepared for the battle we can leave the youngster to decide 
his own fate but if not, things may take a serious turn. 

The best preparation is a sound education, and if we have 
been on friendly terms with the child in the past then this 
relationship will stand the strain of the conflicts that arise. 
The problem of puberty is not so acute for a well balanced 
family where love and affection are present. Difficulties may 
arise, but in an atmosphere of mutual confidence they will be 
mastered. Even if the children camiot bring themselves to speak 
of their troubles, nevertheless their confidence in their parents 
will give them a sense of stability that will be of great assist- 
ance. 

Proper instruction in sexual matters plays an important part 
in preparing for this time of crisis. The instruction cannot be 
condensed into one or two talks, it should be given gradually 
during childhood in accordance with the child’s capacity to 
understand. What is said must be true, but one need not tell all 
the truth at once. 

The child would not be able to understand and would be 
confused. One can distinguish between conveying facts and 
creating a sense of ethical values. Spranger once said, ‘Physio- 
logical knowledge and medical warnings do not, in themselves, 
suffice to divert the power of desire and further explanation 
in itself, is not able to give the right mental and emotional 
background for the sexual drive’. 

School and home can share in impai'ting the necessary 
instruction. The school can usually be trusted with the task of 
conveying the. necessary knowledge. Biology lessons provide a 
natural opportunity for this. The second part, the building up 
of the emotional background, must be done at home. It is 
necessary to know the ehild’^s individuality and character in 
order to find the suitable time to act, a time when we can expect 
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the right response. Opportunities shotild not be specially created 
but should arise naturally. ■ 

Intuition can help in deciding the right time. Too late, is 'as 
bad as 'too early.' If we are not in -time, the child' ml! pick'up 
scraps of knowledge in an unsatisfactory way. If we come too 
early "we are bound to create bewilderment. 

A girl should be prepared in time for the development of her 
body. The onset of menstruation otherwise may cause a great 
shock. But this is not the only point on %vhich preparation is 
necessary. They should be given a complete understanding of 
the futoe part they have to play with emphasis on its impor- 
tance. It is essential that they shall not feel their womanhood 
as something inferior to the masculine role in life. 

To sum up, the most helpful attitude tow’^ards young people 
during this phase can be described as follows. 

1. Understand \vhat is happening, remember your own youth. 

2. Be patient, which is more difficult than being active. 

3. Respect the boy or girl, treat them as equals, do not 
attempt to be superior to them. 

4. Keep pace with developments, be interested in new things. 

5. Try to provide social facilities, clubs, dancing, etc. 

6. Make use of vocational guidance if choice of ^ work is 
important. 

T. Co-operate with school. 

8. Stand by and wait if you can be sure of the child’s con- 
fidence. 

If there are still difficulties then ask for expert help and try to 
avoid the possibility of alienation between parents and children. 

Before concluding the chapter on education I should like to 
point out that there are many centres and institutions where 
expert advice on educational problems can be obtained. Child 
guidance clinics are being set up all over the country, and they 
deal with everything pertaining to sound psychological education. 
Nursery schools provide, for very young children, an atmos- 
phere which is particularly suited to their needs and habits. 
In many cases where trouble arises, it is not entirely due to 
lack of understanding on the part of the parents. Bad sur- 
roundings, lack of space, absence of parents during the day 
and other home conditions prevent many young children from 
getting the right physical conditions and the necessary' attention. 
Nursery schools supply this and can/also provide a centre inhere 
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advice on questions of upbringing can be given. Many leading 
hospitals and other health centres have set up special depart- 
ments to deal with matters of this kind. 

It is clearly desii-able that facilities offering assistance to 
parents should be developed in the future. We should aim at 
increasing the number of centres and institutions, at providing 
opportunities for training the personnel required to run them 
and at co-ordinating their various activities. 

PsYchology has a direct relationship with many spheres ot 
indhidual and social life. Within the framework of these lectures 
I can, however, only deal wnth industrial psychology and 

delinquency. 


The age of nieelianisatioE confronts us with a formidable 
problem. 

So far the adaptation of man has not kept pace with the speed 
of his own inventions so that, instead of being the master of the 
machine, he is its slave. You have only to think of tlie influence 
of modem scientific techniques on methods of warfare to realise 
this disastrous fact. Yet technical development cannot be stopped 
or artifically held back. To suggest that industry should go back 
to the old system of small businesses is to suggest that a traveller 
from Edinburgh to London should walk or travel on horseback 
instead of taking the train. 

The only way to meet the needs is to adapt ourselves to the 
new conditions and master the machine so that w'e can make 
the most of our lives. 

Industrial psychology tries to reduce the difficulties produced 
by the antithesis between the machine and the human being. 

In order to grasp the difference that modern industrial 
conditions make to the individual workman let us conSder an 
example. Contrast the conditions of the work of a carpenter 
in a small firm with those of an employee in a furniture factory. 
In the first case there is a close personal relationship between 
the head of a small firm and his employees. They know each 
other well, they have some personal interest in each other’s lives 
and they often enjoy some social contact. Furthermore, the 
carpenter takes a personal pride in his w-ork, not only to please 
his employer but to satisf}’' his own sense of achievement. He 
identifies himself with the firm. If it is successful he shares in 
its success as an individual. When things prosper he feels a 
sense of importance and satisfaction, he has kept the spirit of the 
medieval craftsman. 

In a large factory, conditions are very different. The personal 
relationship is restricted to a few people who w'ork in the same- 
.room or department. The 'temptation to do the' work with the 
minimum of effort is great; there is little, if any, encouragement 
to personal pride in the work, and the employee is often eonseious 
that he is more a' number than an individual 

There- are other differences, A carpenter in' a small firm is 

ii 
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familiar ' with .all the details of the business. '.He,, is not ' hnly ' 
capable .of making single parts of a table but also of putting them 
together and completing tiie whole job. He knows the firm’s 
customers, ■ etc., he knows the lines on which the firm works 
and in some degree shares the owmer’s problems. The factory 
emplo3' eeV on the other hand, is usually restricted to one and the 
same sort of work, he may spend all his time making only a part 
of an article, perhaps the legs of a table. He often does not see 
the finished product, and is usually only concerned with tlie 
small section of the factory in which he works. I do not need to 
emphasise the monotony of this kind of work — it is obvious. 

Aiiother difference between the large factorj^ and small firm 
is the speed which is a factor of mechanisation. Maximum out- 
put in the minimum time governs factory W'Ork. This is absent 
from a small firm, where precision and efficiency are equally 
necessary, but the tempo is slower. 

Physical conditions are also different. A large factory with 
many employees and highly powered machinery is necessarily 
a very noisy place. There are also differences in the amount of 
air and light available. 

The whole question of the giving and taking of orders is quite 
different. In a small business a high degree of co-operation 
makes orders and rules more easily acceptable. 

There are many points I could make, but many ofyouha\^ehad 
personal experience, and time is limited. It may be argued that 
though I have correctly described the prevailing conditions, yet 
they are an integral part of factory life and cannot be altered. 

The answer is that conditions can nearly always be changed 
if there is a strong desire to change them. Though the industrial 
psychologist cannot advise the abolition of the conveyor belt he 
can, for instance, suggest measures which can alleviate the 
monotony connected wdth work under such conditions. Organi- 
sation of rest periods and club activities, the production of 
amateur theatricals and the provision of training facilities can 
help to make the lives of the workers in industry more varied 
and less arduous. The industrial psychologist encourages these 
general social activities. As body and mind are closely con- 
nected, fatigue and exhaustion are not merely physical symptoms, 
they also lead to mental disturbances and, conversely, rest- 
lessness and irritability lead to physical tiredness. There is no 
clear line.pf demarcation between physical and mental symp- 
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toms. Many model factories have instituted the measures referred 
to earlier and have found that they work satisfactorily. 

In addition to his interest in social welfare work, the industrial 
psychologist has other functions. One of them is to help in tlie 
selection of personnel and managing staff. 

In another chapter I stressed the importance of intelligence 
tests for educational purposes. In industrial psychology, tests 
have an even wider range. Used with care by experienced workers 
they form a useful addition to other methods of selection. The 
question has been raised as to whether selection does not merely 
serve the employer by finding out ways and means of speeding 
up production without benefiting the employee. I can only say 
that the abuse of a method does not discredit the method itself, 
though it cannot be denied that this and other objections can 
be brought forward against selection by tests. Experience and 
careful valuation of test results prevent abuse. There is no 
experienced tester who believes blindly in his tests without 
making use of other means of assessment of mental qualities. 

It is not only in industry that choice of a career is often left 
to chance or irrelevant considerations. Many sons follow their 
father’s professions. This may ]>e right in a number of cases 
but it does not follow automatically. Others take a post without 
having any idea of the nature of the work. Many are influenced 
b}' economic considerations, others are indifferent, disinterested, 
and only realise that they have made a mistake after futile 
efforts to fit into an obviously unsuitable occupation. Vocational 
guidance is steadily developing and it is hoped that it will in 
time reduce the number of failures. 

General intelligence tests, as they have been described 
earlier, form the first method of selection and indicate the lines 
of classification. Then the field can be narrowed down by the 
use of special tests which assess such qualities as speed, accuracy, 
perseverance, manual dexteritj' and drawing ability. It is also 
valuable to adapt tests to the special conditions which prevail in 
the particular occupation, reproducing the conditions of work 
as acem’ately as possible. 

One disturbing factor that cannot be fully eliminated in 
testing is training. Whilst an ability can itself be tested, its 
potential increase by training cannot be properly assessed. This 
is one of many reasons why it is not possible to rely exclusively 
on tests. Here we have to use another method. A time 
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of probation for instance can reveal training potentialities. 

Another factor that camiot be replaced by testing, is the 
personal interview. It is extremely valuable for finding out 
ways of behaviour and it also provides an opportunity for the 
discussion of personal wishes which have to be cai'efully con- 
sidered before a career is finally decided upon. Needless to say, 
the interviewer should be well qualified for his responsible task. 

The selection of people who have to act as leaders calls 
for particular care. They may be wanted as directors, managers 
or foremen in industrjL or for responsible posts in other pro- 
fessions. In every case w'here leadership is required a specially 
careful selection must be made. A high degree of responsibility 
is among the necessary qualities. 

The problem of leadership has been much in the foreground 
during recent years. Although it is not possible to go into a 
detailed discussion of the matter, it will be agreed, I am sure, 
that a leader requires qualities not only of intelligence but of 
character and temperament and this brings us to an important 
point. There have been many attempts to assess qualities of 
character and temperament by tests, but we cannot say that 
we have achieved encouraging results. This fact is not surprising 
since fhese qualities do not show themselves easily in artificially 
produced conditions. There have, however, been some develop- 
ments during recent years which are beginning to improve our 
methods. War psychiatry has made use of special methods in 
officer selection, a team of experts trying to obtain an insight 
into the whole personality. This was only possible because the' 
examiners lived together with the candidates for some days and 
had ample opportunity of observing them under different 
conditions and studying their reactions. War- jDsyehiatry ■will 
probably provide us mth much useful material which can be 
transferred into civilian life in a form modified to suit the 
different conditions. The method used in selecting officers is 
likely to be a model for future development. 

To conclude I would say that theindustrial psychologist canalso 
give advice on running a business, on advertising and s^esman- 
ship. Efficiency in these fields depends largely on psychological 
principles and they should thei’efore be considered and applied. 

Psychology as described in this chapter has a great futmre if it 
is applied with knowledge and with care, avoiding abuse. Its 
range may widen and beiiefit nrany thousands of people. 

$4 ..v,:,':' 



i^sychoiogy and criminology have many interests in conuiioiis 
and it is therefore not surprising that research in recent years 
has increasing!}' concentrated on investigations of their inter- 
relation. There is no doubt that society has to be protected 
against trespassers. There can be no proper community life 
without rules and regulations. Freedom loving countries object 
to strict regulations, but freedom for the majority can only be 
preserved if a minority is prevented from disturbing the freedom 
of others. We are all aware that rules and customs are not 
constant. If we compare the customs and liabits of primitive 
tribes mth our own rules of behaviour, \ve see great differences. 
From the earliest stages of human eomimmity life there have 
been attempts to differentiate beUveen good and bad, but 
what is regarded as good or bad assumes different aspects 
at different times of human development. Living conditions, 
cultural standards, customs and habits create a general moral 
code which is accepted by the community at a given time, and 
this code translated into rules and regulations is a safeguard 
against those who violate the accepted standards. 

The protection of society on the one hand, and consideration 
of the rights of the individual on the other, depend very largely 
on our cultural standards and level of knowdedge. The more we 
kno vf about the causes of the violation of law, the better equipped 
we shall be to establish a social order in which the two contrasting 
elements, society and the indiv idual, are properly considered 
in their respective rights. 

Modern psychology, having passed through its infancy, can 
effectively help criminology in understanding the many different 
factors that plav' their part in the complex problem of 

deliiiqiieiicy. 

Some people wonder if crime would disappear if we had a 
])erfect social order. Even if we could build up an ideal com- 
inunity, I think there would still be those who would not want, 
or who would be unable to comply W'ith, the rules which even in 
an ideal community, are necessary.- • - 

.llie causes of delinquency are arot:. to- be found exclusively in 
social conditions nor are they 'entirely the result of individual 
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qualities. Delinquency is the faulty adjustment of the individual 
to society, and if we want to reduce its frequency we have 
to get a proper insight into both these factors. 

Let us begin by considering the indmdual criminal. Is there 
a criminal type, comprising people who are essentially different 
from others? Is criminality inborn or acquired and if acquired 
what conditions give rise to it? These are some of the important 
questions which have been the subject of research during recent 
years. We are not yet able to give satisfactory and conclusive 
answers. As in other chapters I think it better to give you an 
outline of the trends and directions of our research than to make 
definite statements which are not fuUy justified. 

You will remember that we discussed the Ego, the Id 
and the Super-ego and their different functions in the personality. 
You will easily see that there are conflicting desires and ten- 
dencies in every one, and there is a constant struggle. The Ego 
has to fight the Id and the Super-ego has to watch both. 
Although there are differences in the degree of intensity, there 
is struggle CA'^erywhere. You will remember that we discussed 
rebellion as a natural reaction in different phases of development; 
we found obstinacy in toddlers and aggression in puberty, 
No one would say that the obstinate child is a criminal or the 
rebel in puberty a delinquent. We can only say that there are 
tendencies in everyone which are directed against rules and re- 
gulations and may, under certain conditions, lead to delinquency. 

It is most improbable that delinquency or crime is inborn, 
the most that can be said is that there may be an inherited 
weakness in control. It is, however, in accordance with our present 
day knowledge to find such a weakness caused more by in- 
fluences during early childhood than by transmitted qualities 
of character. 

Many experts are agreed that the foundation of delinquency 
is laid in early childhood. Deprivations and treatment either 
too strict or too lenient within the family produce an insecurity, 
leading to delinquency. At a time when first behaviour patterns 
are formed, where parents are the models for the development 
of relationships with other people, and authority is built up on 
the example of father and mother, the decision is made, Avhich 
way development may go. What we described as the happy 
medium of love and security within the family is of great 
importance. This is borne out by the fact that broken homes, 
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step-parent relationships, neglect and lack of family life play 
a great part among conditions leading to delinquency. These 
factors point quite clearly to a damaged love situation. 

There is, however, still a point that needs further explanation. 
Why do some children who live under these conditions become 
delinquents and others develop neurotic symptoms of quite a 
different natiire? This choice of symptom among many possi* 
bilities is very puzzling. Sometimes w^e can give an answer. 
Think of the correlation between certain character qualities 
and potential neuroses or psychoses which apparently lie in 
the direction of the general make-up and are therefore bound to 
develop along those definite lines, if certain other conditions 
prevail. It would seem that the choice is dictated by the simila- 
rity betAveen unconscious conflicts within the individual and 
social conditions outside the individual Avhich, by leading to 
conscious conflicts, give a second wind to the already present 
inner drive. 

Such considerations of a psychological nature have an im- 
portant bearing on the development of criminology. 

There are other problems which have developed new aspects 
owing to recent psychological discoveries. One is the question of 
personal responsibility. The laAv draws a distinction ’betAveen 
acts for which the indiAudual is responsible and those for Avhich 
he is not. If you consider the part the unconscious plays in our 
behaAuour, you will agree that our ideas about responsibility 
might need reAusion in order to bring them into line with our 
increased knowledge. As Mullins has said there are many half- 
way houses and we might often wonder whether crime is a free 
choice of a responsible person. 

This brings us to the consideration' of whether pimishment 
has not to gh’-e place to treatment in many cases. Just before the 
war, tAvo psychiatrists put before the Home Office a report 
of treatment results of several hundred prisoners. The AA'ar 
has stopped further experiments but I have no doubt that they 
mil be continued afterwards. Further research AA’ill have to 
clarify the part played by mental disease and neurosis. Mental 
deficiency and other intellectual disorders should have their 
influence on crime assessed. The relative importance of heredity 
and environment will also have to be worked out. These are 
only some of the avenues that ask for further exploration, but 
Avhen this has been done, we shall W better equipped to clas.sify 
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others were there for the first time. The main point of interest 
in this, case is that they belonged to a gang. They had as their 
headquarters a deserted hut in' a field where they met regularly. 
They had meals together which they provided by taking food 
from home or by stealing. They conld steal with a clear con- 
science but they maintained a: strict -code of honour among 
themselves^ they never stole from each other. 

The next case is a nine year old boy, caught stealing vegetables 
from an allotment. In court he said he was forced by older boys 
to do the stealing although he. 'had no. intention of doing so. 
They frightened and threatened him and though he was caught 
the others managed to escape. I got to know this boy w-ho had 
been put on probation under the condition of psychological 
treatment. There was no indication in his character that he 
had delinquent tendeneies. I mention this case because it shows 
that a child who was, not delinquent might act in such a way 
when under the influence of others who were delinquent. 

A fifteen year old boy was put on probation because he had 
stolen a bicycle. It was not the first time he had appeared on this 
charge and probation w’^as his last chance, before being sent to 
an approved school. He came regularly for treatment, this was 
one of the conditions of his probation, and I had ample oppor- 
tunity of studying his character. I also visited his home. His 
parents did not get on with each other. Father drank excessively 
and left home for periods from time to time. There w^ere several 
children and this boy was the youngest. The family had only 
one room and a kitchen at their disposal. There was no space for 
anything. They all had to sleep together in one bedroom. Under 
these conditions there was very little pleasure at home for the 
children. Thej- played in the streets, were neglected and left 
without supervision. The parents showed themselves unin- 
terested in the boy’s case. He was a nice boy with normal 
intelligence, who got on quite well at school, had friends and 
enjoyed playing. His great craving was to ride a bicycle. He 
felt the urge at times so overwhelming that he would steal a 
'bicycle and go for a ride. Later he left it somewhere because 
he could not take it home. 

The authorities have to deal with hundreds of cases of bicycle 
stealing every year. Each case is different. This case reveals a 
most unfavourable home atmosphere, and a relatively normal 
boy with a weakness for bicycles. 
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and must be treated without prejudice- or anticipation. Further 
research is needed, to clarify the complicated conditions leading 
to delinquency. . , 

B-efore I conclude this chapter I would like- to mention some 
points o-f interest. The immensity of the problem becomes evident 
if I quote one figure. In 1938, 78,463 persons were convicted 
in England and Wales. 51% were 'under twenty-one and 
under seventeen. 

The question of intelligence has been thoroughly investigated 
in the sphere of juvenile delinquency. The percentage of mental 
deficiency is not unduly high. We find some boys with an I.Q. of 
ninety or less, but quite often %ve find average and abo^’e the 
average intelligence. The leaders of gangs show a particularly 
high level of intelligence. Many people find this surprising. 
It i,s thought that intelligent people would learn by experience. 
We have to remember that intelligence represents only one 
fraction of the character, emotions and desires often overpower 
intelligence. Treatment can make use of the intelligence of 
delinquent children, although the main task is teaching control 
of urges and giving assistance in other ways. 

Delinquency is found more amongst boys than girls. One of 
the reasons for this is that boys have more outgoing energy, 
more aggressiveness and more initiative. During puberty, 
these tendencies get accentuated and lead to delinquency. 
Psychology is playing a steadily increasing part in dealing with 
these children. If you remember that it is only since 1908 that 
the law forbids children to be hanged, and then compare the 
present system, you will realise the amount and speed of the 
progress achieved, but there is still need for further improvement. 
The training of all persons responsible for dealing with juvenile 
delinquency shauld be thorough. Not only probation officers 
but also juvenile Court magistrates should be familiar with the 
problems that arise. Each case before -the Court should have a 
psychological interview, many should have psychological 
treatment. Close co-operation among all concerned is necessary 
if society is to progress towards the solution of this highly 
important problem. 



In the course of these lecttires we have dealt with the psychology 
of the individual We have described the laws of human develop- 
ment and tried to subject them to analysis. As the indmdual 
does not exist in a vacuum any individual psychology must 
necessarily be social psychology at the same time. The young 
baby^s actions are partly reaction to emdronment and from 
then onwards the individual can only be properly understood 
within his surroundings. Group life exists from the beginning. 
The family is the first group in which the child grows up, kinder- 
garten and school follow. Many other groups connected with, 
occupation, interests, leisure and social institutions are constantly 
forming our living conditions. Nations are large groups, bound 
together by common ties. The relationship of nations and 
peoples are even larger groups, but still groups, connected by 
economic and other factors. 

Group life can be approached from different angles. Socio- 
logists, ethnologists and economists, urged by the wish to gain 
deeper insight into the complex conditions of human life, have 
looked beyond the frontiers of their respective spheres of 
interest and have started discussions with each other on prob- 
lems of common interest. Psychology wants to play its part in 
the team of experts and feels itself qualified to do so. There is 
hardly any sphere of personal or social life into which psychology 
does not enter in one way or another. Philosophy, religion and 
art are some of the regions from which lines of communication 
lead to psychology and vice versa. 

There have been two world -wars in the present century. 
Consequently for many years our thoughts and actions have 
been influenced by war conditions which have overshadowed 
many useful activities. 

There are people who think war inevitable. They argue that 
there ha%’-e always been wars and from this that there always 
will be. Inborn tendencies of self-preservation, aggression and 
will to power clash with the same qualities in others and the 
result, they say, can only be war. 

Psychology in co-operation with other branches of science 
can help to investigate this vitally important question. I am 
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of the opinion that in this case it would prove that the alcove 
conclusions are wrong. Economic, sociological and psychological 
factors are all inter-related and are important in deciding 
whether peace or war conditions shall prevail. 

Mass psychology has played an inglorious part in setting up 
and maintaining the Nazi regime by systematic propaganda. 
Psychology of leadership has been abused in buildup up 
a powerful tyranny which has caused widespread suffering. 

But psychology can be used in the opposite direction. Mass 
psychology could be instrumental in spreading valuable doc- 
trines, and leadership could be exercised in the moral sphere. 

At the time of writing the war in Europe has come to an end. 
After years of systematic destruction on an unprecedented 
scale we can again hope to rebuild a better world. Psychologj^ 
if given the opportunity, can play an effective part in this 
immense task, so vital to the future of the human ra.ce. 
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